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About This Book 


Tuis yearbook is made up of a glance at the past, 
a look at the present, and a glimpse into the future. Its con- 
cern is with the development and use of our natural resources, 
and what schools are doing to make our use wiser. 

Hardly a newspaper issue appears without reference to 
national misuse of our natural resources. We read of soil de- 
pletion, of burning gas at oil wells, of forest destruction, and 
of whole species of wildlife disappearing almost overnight. 
We read of plans for stock-piling strategic minerals which 
become scarcer each day within our borders. Our bountiful 
heritage of thousands of years begins to show results of abuse. 
If we acted on what we know, there might be little need to 
be disturbed because we have so rapidly spent so much of 
our natural bounty. Wiser actions even now could preserve 
a sufficiency for our need. But there are many who do not 
know; there are others whose actions betray their own best 
interests and the best interests of the society of which they 
are a part. That is why the school is obligated to make the 
facts of resources known; to make the possible choices and 
consequences clear; and to guide individuals to establish sets 
of values which will balance immediate gain against future 
need and private riches against social good. 

Society rests on its resources—its fields and rivers, its lands 
and its sunshine, its minerals and its trees. And society thru 
ill-chosen or ill-directed efforts can destroy itself thru de- 
stroying its base. Sixth-grade children can see that. Down in 
Georgia at the Sand Hill School in Carroll County, a teacher 
had spent several weeks with her class, studying the soils and 
forests and rivers of her section of the state. As the study 
spread out she showed the film, The River. Children were 
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tense as the tragedy of destruction passed before them. They 
saw the forests blackened and broken, the river in flood, the 
people fleeing. After the lights came up, some children talked 
about the weird music, some about the way people had been 
driven to the house tops while their barns and cattle floated 
off. One boy shook off the magic of the sounds and scenes, 
however, and with flashing intelligence cut to the core. 
“What interested me,” he said, “was that the people done it 
to themselves.” Perhaps his grammar was incorrect. His 
thinking was all too right. 

It was with the hope that schools can point to better under- 
standing and wiser use of our resources that this yearbook was 
written. Enough schools are doing something to encourage 
that hope. A background was needed, however, to highlight 
the history of efforts in the United States, and to present a 
body of thought, which has been formed by the many efforts 
of scientists, to identify the ways in which we can develop, 
use, and continue our resources. Against this background, 
school practices drawn from all parts of the United States 
provide illustration and encouragement. Schools which con- 
cern themselves with community needs are bound more and 
more to illumine the relationships between life and its physical 
environment as well as the relationships among people them- 
selves. Such schools therefore begin to study and explore 
the natural resources from which communities draw their 
sustenance. 

Finally, this volume looks toward the future, and suggests 
some guides for action. Obviously, an understanding of the 
environment and its relationships has to precede effective 
teaching about it. The future may bring changes in both 

_- Preservice : and.inservice-teacher education. It may bring in- 
“creasing stüdy of communities their organization and their 
sources of support, and more attention to the need for the 
kind of community” intelligence, which knowing what it 
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wants, plans with care how to use all the materials at hand to 
reach its ends. Perhaps, also, the future may bring the desired 
program of education which will guide the natural and social 
sciences into a single stream of human knowledge channeled 
by social good. 

It's a long way back to the time when this book was first 
conceived. The Committee extends its warm thanks to many 
collaborators and contributors along the road. Those who 
wrote and sent examples of school practices and supplied 
pictures are listed under “Acknowledgments.” Without them, 
the chapter of examples could not have been presented, and 
the volume could not have been brightened by illustrations. 
To Gertrude Hankamp the Committee is particularly grate- 
ful for willing assistance with many details and with the sub- 
stance of the volume itself. The chairman has a special word 
of thanks for Mrs. Jackie Thompson, his secretary, whose 
good-humored aid made the whole task easier. 

The chairman wrote a rough draft of Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5, after the Committee had approved an outline. Dr. Olsen 
prepared the original draft of Chapter 6, using some materials 
already drafted by the chairman. Both as a group and indi- 
vidually, the Committee carefully reviewed and revised these 
drafts, so that the present product has been shaped by many 
hands. Its virtues have been strengthened and its faults mini- 
mized by that fact. You, as readers, will judge which way the 


balance lies. 
—The 1948 Yearbook Committee 
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. this philosophy [of education] commits 
itself, first of all, to the building of a new 
culture. It is infused with a profound con- 


. viction that we are in the midst of a revolu- 


tionary period out of which should emerge 
nothing less than control of the industrial 
system, of public services, and of cültural 
and natural resources by and for the com- 
mon people who, throughout the ages, have 
struggled for a life of security, decency, and 
peace for them and their children. 
—THEODORE BRAMELD 


In What Direction Are We Moving? 


Down in Louisiana, Ascension Parish lies some 
sixty miles from New Orleans, a rural area untouched by 
industry, largely depending on the rain, the soil, the sunshine, 
for its support. Its living has changed but slowly over its his- 
tory. It has the soft talk of the Deep South, the presence of 
white and Negro groups, the constant struggle to make a 
living out of the soil and its products. 


“You Can See the Difference” 


.But visitors have been coming to Ascension Parish in in- 
creasing numbers to see how the parish schools have made 
themselves an essential part of social change. They have come 
to see and admire a series of planning efforts undertaken each 
year, thru which the school staff and other public agencies 
of the parish have guided the schools to a new emphasis on 
community betterment. “You can see the difference when 
you cross the parish line,” a visitor said. He came to study 
the ways Ascension Parish has found to relate its school work 
to the problems of the community. He went out to see the 
schools and the instructional program, to find out how, in a 
few brief years, the program has been transformed froni a 
traditional one into something vital both to the community 
and to the students of the schools. He saw schools with can- 
ning centers, feed mills, grist mills, and shops for repair of 
tractors, trucks, and cars. He found classrooms enlivened 
with exhibits and displays, and many other supplementary 
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Ascension Parish, Louisiana Schools 


- White Clover Brightens the Well-Kept Grounds of a 
Louisiana School 


materials of instruction, such as maps, charts, books, and pam- 
phlets. He found the school buildings often being used as 
community recreation centers. He saw school gardens sup- 
plying many of the school lunchrooms. 

In a twelve-grade school of four hundred students, for ex- 
ample, he discovered that many new teaching aids are used 
in the social studies, which are directed toward problems 
rather than topics and are correlated with study in other 
fields, such as art and literature. Teachers have prepared ma- 
terials and planned units in the language arts, with special 
reading materials for boys and girls who need them. Science 
and mathematics study are applied to local situations, using 
problems based on conditions and facts present in the parish. 
Materials of instruction include films and records as well as 
the specially prepared materials. Primary grades have their 
own room libraries, with a centralized library for grades four 
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thru six, and another for grades seven thru twelve. Circula- 
tion runs more than twenty volumes per student each year. 
Books and magazines arc continually circulated to homes in 
the community. 

In the same school, vocational agriculture is closely related 
to the community life. Boys take a five-ycar course, carrying 
on activities at home under the supervision of the teacher. Six 
to eight thousand chicks are sold to the community each year. 
An Agricultural Fair and Horse Show, first sponsored by the 
school, has become an annual community cvent. Industrial 
training is also given for five years, with instruction in black- 
smithing, auto mechanics, electrical wiring, electric motors, 
rcpair of farm machinery, cabinet-making and repair of furni- 
ture, and carpentry. Home economics includes the usual 
cooking and sewing, but also aspects of child development 
and child training. 

Most important, perhaps, is the fact that cach arca is related 
insofar as possible to other areas of work. The Agricultural 
Fair and Horse Show provides theme topics in English. Sur- 
veys of food habits in the school provide work on graphs in 
arithmetic. « 

Significantly, all agencies of the community are brought 
into close relationship with the efforts of the school. The 
State Welfare Department works with the school on prob- 
lems of sight conservation; the Agricultural Extension Service 
with the school on problems of soils, home living, and nutri- 
tion; the State and Parish Departments of Health, on speech 
correction and other phases of health. Ascension Parish has 
found that all its community agencies can aid in gaining better 
results from its resources. Tite effects appear both in the 
school and in the community.’ 


1 Adapted from, Ascension Parish (Louisiana) Program To Improve Living Through 
Community Education, Issued by the Ascension Parish Schoolboard with the cooperation 
of participating agencies, Donaldsonville, Louisiana, November 1946. (Mimeo.) 


Ohio Conservation Laboratory 


Measuring Run-off of Surface Water at the Conservation 
Laboratory, Leesville Lake, Ohio 


A School without a Classroom 


If our educational visitor, tiring of the flat land of Louisi- 
ana, left it for the rolling country around Leesville Lake cast 
of New Philadelphia, Ohio, he could find a school without 
a classroom that uses two acre plots for textbooks. This school 
is not for young students, but rather for their teachers, who 
gather for six weeks of the summer to learn about man’s place 
in nature, and to develop a point of view based upon personal 
knowledge and experience. They come to work with a staff 
of highly competent instructors who represent the four as- 
pects of knowledge having to do most directly with resources 
—earth science, botany, zoology, and social science. The stud- 
ents find that the subjects are not kept distinct, however, but 
are interlocked to increase their understanding of how the 
total environment operates, and how man’s use affects that 
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operation. They come to understand how soil, plants, and the 
varieties of life existing in the environment all fit together 
into a community of life. They learn to trace the effects 
which misuse of resources will have on social and economic 
conditions, and they discover ways to use the environment 
effectively and wisely. They find that problems of resources 
vary from region to region, and that each region has its own 
opportunities. 

"The "laboratory" in which this learning takes place is the 
country around the lake. Each group of two students is as- 
signed to a plot of ground—a two-acre strip of woods and 
clearings. The students' goal is to observe, measure, and cor- 
relate—to study all the life found in the two acres and to 
identify its relationships. To do this they execute many tasks 
looking toward a complete, detailed understanding of the 
geology and soils of that small segment of the earth’s surface 
and of the plant and animal life it supports. They look at 
soil profiles from the top to the bottom of the slope, examin- 
ing and sketching the leaf litter and humus, and the depth and 
texture of the topsoil, subsoil, and parent soil. They take 
samples of stream and run-off water before and after rain 
to judge the effect of water on soil retention. They chart the 
channels of air and water drainage, and note the mineral 
resources. They find out how the land is used in the present 
and was used in the past. They study the plants, the animals, 
and the insects on the two acres, searching to find the sources 
of that life, and the ways it builds its organized community. 
Miniature nature trails are set up as models for the school 
back home—not merely to exhibit the beauties of the environ- 
ment but to illustrate the principles of its operation. A com- 
plete ecological picture is drawn, showing the relationships of 
life to inanimate nature, of life to life, and of natural processes 


2 Adapted from Conservation Laboratory Circular, Conservation Laboratory, State 
Office Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
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to the welfare of man. Science branches are drawn together 
Into the larger and more comprehensive science and art of 
ecology, of the patterns in which life builds on other life and 
on non-life. The visitor watching this intensive study can be 
sure that the teachers will return to their classrooms with a 
vivid and vital sense of the relationships between man and his 
environment. They will be better able to present science and 
social science as subjects of real meaning in students’ lives 
and to plan learning activities with children and youth.* 


Reading for Living 


Perhaps our educational visitor may double back on his 
path, moving now from the hills of Ohio to the mountains of 
Kentucky. Passing thru Lexington, he stops off at the Uni- 


3 Adapted from Soil Conservation. United States Department of Agriculture. October 
1943. 
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versity of Kentucky to investigate preparation of special 
materials of instruction which look toward better use of re- 
sources and may provide a significant evaluation of the process 
of education itself. At the university he looks in on a mate- 
rials laboratory, where preparation of new readers for school 
use is going on. He picks one up and finds, somewhat to his 
surprise, that this seems unlike any reader he has seen before. 
It isn’t printed from set type for one thing, and the drawings 
are largely line drawings, done by a person with skill but 
hardly a slick professional style. It is paper-backed and small. 
But what strikes him most is that it and others like it deal with 
immediately earthy subjects—how to raise goats, how to raise 
a garden, how to get rid of garden pests, how to raise chick- 
ens. He notices that some readers are in the vocabulary and at 
the reading level of the primary grades, but others are suitable 
for the sixth grade and beyond. And he finds them of ab- 
sorbing interest, so he examines them with a realization of 
their possibilities in the learning program. 

Our traveler then goes to two of the mountain counties of 
Kentucky. There soil has eroded from the hills in many 
places; one-room, unpainted houses reflect the drabness of the 
one-room schools; and the effort to make a difficult living 
seems to have been almost too burdensome. In the school to 
which he goes, however, he finds a strange thing. Children are 
studying those new readers, paper-bound and lithographed, 
with thé same absorbing interest that he himself had experi- 
enced, When he talks with the teacher after the day is over, 
she tells him that the pupils not only show more interest in the 
newer material, but have a noticeably increased ability to 
read, and write, and figure. The material has aided the chil- 
dren in learning the “tool” subjects. And, the teacher says, 
the diets of the children are changing as they read these ma- 
terials on food. Better lunches are being brought to school, 
more gardens are being planted in the community, and more 
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milk goats are being kept. Gradually it is being proved that 
the school can change the community, and that reading ma- 
terials dealing with significant problems of the use of re- 
sources effectively modify the use of those resources and the 


living of the pcople.* 


Where Do These Changes Come from? 


"The educational visitor, having seen three evidences of edu- 
cational change, could go on to many others. But, being of 
thoughtful turn, he stops for the moment and begins to ask 
himself where these changes come from. What forces lie 
behind this kind of school interest which looks toward a 
better understanding of environment and ultimately a better 
use of the resources that the environment supplies? 

These schools and programs are clearly pointing toward 
more effective education—if we can judge effectiveness by 
usefulness in people's lives. Ascension Parish, with its direct 
relationship between school and community; Leesville Lake, 
with its study of practical ecology; Kentucky, with its meas- 
urement of diet improvement, cannot be unrelated. They 
must reflect a common concern about how well man uses his 
environment and how education can improve the use he 
makes of that environment. They reflect, therefore, that 
growing emphasis in American life which considers the close 
relation between man and his environment, and recognizes 
the need for better understanding and care of that environ- 
ment if man's use of it is to be continued and his living to be 
improved. To some this is known as "conservation"; to others 
"wise resource-use." Our growing concern with it has been 


5 See, Maurice F. Seay and Harold F. Clarke. The School Curriculum and Economic 
Improvement. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, Vol. XII, No. 1, College af 
Education, University of Kentucky. September 1940; and Maurice F. Seay and L. 
Mee The Sloan Experiment in Kentucky. Bulletin of the Bureau of School Serv ce 
Vol. XVI. No. 4, College of Education, University of Kentucky. June 1944. 
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developed, however, over a reasonably long time. Our con- 
cern is not new, but its development has begun to quicken 
only as the problems themselves have become more pressing. 
We had begun to see them clearly by the turn of the century. 
Today they stand out ir bold relief as problems with which 
schools must deal. 


pay od E 


The strength of our nation is due to the 
continent of North America. It has molded 
us, nourished us, fed its abundant vitality 
into our veins. We arc its children, lost and 
homeless without its strong arms about us. 


Shall we destroy it? 
—STUART CHASE 
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Why Are We Concerned? 


As the present century entered its course of startling 
change, the people of the United States began to look for the 
first time at the landscape which remained after “conquering 
a continent.” Political and economic dominance had shifted 
from agriculture to industry. Wealth had rolled into the 
fortunes made thru exploitation of great virgin resources in 
wildlife for furs, trees for lumber, gold for exchange, trans- 
portation for commerce. The flight from the land to the cities 
had well begun. America was lusty in the powers of its youth. 
But America was beginning to show signs of maturity. 

Those signs were dramatized by the closing of the frontier, 
which Frederick Turner considered the major turning point 
in United States history. For when the frontier closed, when 
“free” land was no longer available to any who wished, then 
the “conquest” was completed and the future no longer 
could depend on newly won areas wrested from hostile 
human beings and natural forces. Progress from that point 
would be determined by how well we used what we had. 
We could no longer move on. We had conquered a conti- 
nent; we needed now to learn how to keep it. 

In natural endowment this was undoubtedly the richest 
continent of the world, with the possible exception of the 
land mass controlled by Russia. To such a continent, coloni- 
zation brought the technics of the industrial revolution and 
the population overflow of western Europe. The three fac- 
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tors of development—resources, people, and technics— 
created, with a speed unknown elsewhere, a civilization of 
unparalleled wealth and almost boundless optimism. America 
became the beacon of European dreams, reflected in a tide of 
immigration that rapidly became a flood. The hope of the 
European was to attain what earlier colonists and immigrants 
had achieved. The basic technic rapidly became that of un- 
controlled exploitation. 


A Symbol and a Scandal 


"There were many, many illustrations to which one could 
point to prove that exploitation was the great American road 
to fame, success, and security. Chattel slavery in the South; 
wage slavery in the East; forest extermination in the Middle 
States (Paul Bunyan became a national myth, a folk hero 
whose simple method of lumbering was to hold a section of 
trees in a river until the soil at their roots washed away, leav- 
ing no soil and no trees for future use); land destruction on 
the Atlantic Seaboard; decimation, if not destruction, of wild- 
life in many sections of the country. By a stupendous irony, 
the South's exploitation of slaves was shifted to the East's 
exploitation of the South and West, as thru tariffs, discrimi- 
natory freight rates, and control of capital and patents, the 
East forced the other sections of the country to remain in 
virtual colonial status." i 

Exploitation became almost a national symbol, and a na- 
tional scandal. But it can't be rightly judged from outside its 
cra. To the European the resources of the United States did 
seem endless; to the New England shipowner and the South- 
ern planter, slavery seemed economically sound and eventu- 
ally morally defensible; to the farmer, trees were “weeds” 
which had to be cleared before -crops could be planted; a 


E 
! Sce, Mezerik. Revolt of the South and West. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1946. Bernard DeVoto, "The West against Itself." Harper's 194: 1-13; January 1947. 
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continent had to be conquered before it could be used; the 
doctrine of individual enterprise was needed to cope with 
frontier situations where the rifle had to precede judicial de- 
cisions; and the individual good of today had to precede 
thought of community good for tomorrow. To be sure, com- 
munal living was briefly and unsuccessfully attempted at 
such places as Brook Farm, Fruitlands, and Oneida, but these 
were the “lunatic fringe,” whose foibles and failures amused 
the more “practical” folk whose eyes held steadily to the 
main chance. 

There was some revolt with sufficient force to disturb the 
complacency of the dominant groups. The Populist move- 
ment was essentially agrarian, with support from a beginning 
labor movement. Its symbol, Bryan, dramatized its plight in 
his famous “cross of gold" address but populism was later so 
completely submerged that when various parts reappeared 
(such as the income tax under the Sixteenth Amendment) 
few recognized their source. Industrial and business domi- 
nance remained supreme. The doctrine of “free enterprise” 
became the rallying cry of those who wished to continue ex- 
ploitation unchecked by the restraint of social benefit. A 
pioneer necessity had become a modern menace. 


From Vegetable to Machine Civilization 


The land frontier was closed, but another change was also 
highlighting the Eoi A of the United States. Agricul- 
ture was being superseded as the major vocation. The great 
fortunes distilled from virgin forests and lands were giving 
way to fortunes from industry and commerce. By 1929, for 
example, New York State accounted for 276 of the 513 per- 
sons in the United States whose incomes equalled or surpass¢ 
$1,000,000. This correspónded closely with the fact that 


2H. W. Odum. Southern Regions of the United States. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936. p. 452. 
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the Northeast at the same time accounted for 57.7 percent of 
all che manufacturing establishments in the United States. 

In 1930, more than 6o percent of the people lived in metro- 
politan areas.* A total of 76.2 percent of all workers were oc- 
cupied in “manufacturing, mechanical distribution, and social 
services."* Agriculture provided less than 13 percent of the 
nation's income. 

"This was more than an amazing shift in the way the United 
States made its living. It was more than exchanging the calm 
darkness of a country road for the brilliance of the boulevard, 
more than zest for the bustle of the metropolis. It was a shift 
from a dependence on one part of the environment to new 
dependence on another, for as the United States moved with 
increasing rapidity from agriculture, forestry, and wildlife to 
industry and commerce, it added to its major dependence on 
crops, trees, and animals a crucial dependence on coal and 
iron. In 1880, 70 percent of our needs for energy came from 
wood, feed, food, and water power; in 1929, 85 percent came 
from coal, oil, and gas." We had moved from a “vegetable” 
civilization to a “machine” civilization.? In doing so, we en- 
larged our use of resources so that we used greater and greater 
amounts both of resources which had the possibility of being 
renewed and of those which could be used but not restored. 
Because of our superior endowment with these resources, we 
built surplus wealth so quickly that by 1920 we crossed the 
financial divide and became creditor nation to much of the 
world. 


em 5s ss Lr. 


3 Ibid., p. 451. 
* Ibid., p. 425. 
5 Ibid., p. 426. 


9 Ibid., p. 425. ‘ L 
* Howard P. Emerson, editor. Applications of the Common Mooring. Knoxville, Tenn.: 


TVA. 1943. 
SSee, Erich W. Zimmerman. World Resources and Industries. New York: Harper 


ind Brothers, 1933. p. 58-73- 
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By 1900, we had created the myth of “inexhaustible” 
resources. We had also increased our demands on the envi- 
ronment for physical resources which are renewable and for 
resources which cannot be renewed. We had combined a 
need for personal incentive and reward, “free enterprise,” 
with the technic of the corporation, and had used it to defend 
the principle of the trust and the monopoly. The result had 
been effective beyond hope in subduing a continent. But at 
long last we slowly began to see that we had spent much of 
our capital without reckoning on tomorrow. We had stripped 
the accumulated wealth of centuries in a hundred years. The 
glorious white pine of Upper Michigan, one of the most 
beautiful and useful of all native woods, was gone in thirty 
years after the saw was first set to its trunks.” 


The Pendulum Begins To Swing 


Altho the major trend had been toward unchecked and 
often irresponsible exploitation of resources, other influences 
were already at work to offset, in some part, the destructive 
surges of our national life. The first of these was the estab- 
lishment of colleges devoted to the teaching of “the agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts” (1862). These colleges, created from 
funds obtained by federal land grants to the states, became 
centers for teaching, research, and ultimately off-campus 
advice on scientific land-use and agricultural and forest prac- 
tices. Ten years later efforts to place strategic forest areas 
under federal control began with the establishment of the 
Yellowstone National Park (1872), and forest reserves were 
established with increasing speed until by 1909 nearly 200: 
000,000 acres were under federal control. 'The Forest Serv- 
ice was established in the Department of Interior, the Federal 
Game Act was passed, and the Inland W. aterways Commis- 


9 Sce, John Bartlow Martin, Call It North Country. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 
1944. ` 
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sion established (1907). In 1908, however, came the first 
effort to create a wide public support for careful use of 
United States natural resources. In that year, President 
"Theodore Roosevelt called a White House Conference on 
Conservation, to which he invited governors of all the states, 
meeting together as a group for the first time in United States 
history, members of Congress, scientists, and significantly, 
educators. The invitation to the governors stated: 


“Tt seems to nie time for the country to take account of its natural 
resources, and to inquire how long they are likely to last. We are 
prosperous now; we should not forget that it will be just as impor- 
tant to our descendants to be prosperous in their time." !! 


The governors adopted a set of principles which pointed to 
new directions. In part they agreed: 


"We declare our firm conviction that this conservation of our 
natural resources is a subject of transcendent importance, which 
should engage unremittingly the attention of the Nation, the States, 
and the people in earnest cooperation. . . . 

"We agree that the land should be so used that erosion and soil wash 
shall cease; and that there should be reclamation of arid and semiarid 
regions by means of irrigation, and of swamp and overflowed regions 
by means of drainage; that the waters should be so conserved and 
Used as to promote navigation, to enable the arid regions to be re- 
claimed by irrigation, and to develop power in the interests of the 
people; that the forests which regulate our rivers, support our in- 
dustries, and promote the fertility and productiveness of the soil 
should be preserved and perpetuated; that the minerals found so 
abundantly beneath the surface should be so used as to prolong their 
utility; that the beauty, healthfulness, and habitability of our country 
should be preserved ‘and increased; that sources of national wealth 
exist for the benefit of the people, and that monopoly thereof should 


not be tolerated.” 1” 


a Aen 
10 See, George T. Renner. Conservation of National Resources. New York: John Wiley 


and Sons, 1942. p. 42-43- 2 
11 Quoted, Van Hise and Havemeyer. Conservation of Our Natural Resources, New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1931. p. 531. E 
1? Quoted, Van Hise and Havemeyer. Op. cit., p. 532-33. 
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Brave words indeed, and for that day, strong oncs. And the 
governors followed the conference with action. Nearly every 
state established conservation commissions. Theodore Roose- 
velt himself established a National Conservation Commission, 
but the Sixtieth Congress not only denied funds to the com- 
mission, but also prohibited other bureaus from assisting it. 
This negative action of the Sixtieth Congress foreshadowed 
action by the Seventy-Eighth Congress, which in similar 
fashion destroyed the National Resources Planning Board 
established by the late President, Franklin Roosevelt. 

The chief accomplishment of Theodore Roosevelt was to 
focus national attention on the problems of natural resources, 
and the need for care and planning in their use. Actual results, 
beyond significant withdrawals of lands from the public do- 
main, now seem fairly small, but Roosevelt had set for himself 
a large task in attempting to reverse major tendencies in Am- 
erican life. With World War I, destruction of resources 
grew apace, leading on to the crash of 1929, when production 
so greatly outran consumption that wheat piles were set on 
fire turning food into smoke while children went hungry: 
Even after Franklin Roosevelt had become President, the 
carry-over of classic economics so misguided our efforts 
to raise prices that we plowed crops under and slaughtered 


day-old pigs. 


An Emerging National Policy 


But Franklin Roosevelt, from the beginning of his admin- 
istration in 1933, created a conservation program of great 
breadth. A roll call of administrative agencies is enough to 
suggest its size. The Civilian Conservation Corp, the National 
Resources Planning Board, the TVA, the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Bureau of Reclamation in projects like Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams, and many others, executed 
functions which began to change the face of the continent. In 
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1934, the Taylor Grazing Act withdrew all that remained of 
the public domain for permanent grazing land. Wise use of 
resources was coming to be recognized as a needed national 


policy. 
Where Are We Now? 


Let there be no mistaken belief, however, that the accomp- 
lishments of the past forty-five years have firmly established 
the principle of public benefit as a guide to use of resources. 
Every advance has been made over strenuous opposition. The 
right of the federal government to capture the use of falling 
water at dams constructed on navigable streams, first stated 
by Theodore Roosevelt in 1903 in vetoing a bill to authorize 
construction of a dam at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, became the 
center of continuing controversy, ultimately reaching the 


A Ruined Hillside in California 


Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Supreme Court in attacks on TVA.” Attacks on the Taylor 
Grazing Act are gaining force in an effort to return to private 
ownership lands "which now protect the grazing areas on 
which the cattle industry depends." Harold Tekes resigned as 
Secretary of Interior from the Truman Cabinet after a bitter 
controversy over whether public oil resources should be de- 
voted to private ends. 

The struggle continues, but after forty-five years it is no 
longer one sided. Use of our resources is recognized as a 
pressing issue in our national life, and some of our v well-nigh 
disasterous choices on how we shall use these resources arc 
being righted. Furthermore, our knowledge of resources and 
how they operate has increased greatly. To some extent, at 
least, we have made that knowledge part of the consciousness 
of people generally. We now know that many resources arc 
not inexhaustible—tho we may not always act on that knowl- 
edge. We know that ruthless exploitation runs counter tO 
continued national well-being. We know that natural re- 
sources are tied tightly to one another and cannot be used 
or treated in isolation. Above all, we are beginning to realize 
that we arc all utterly dependent on our physical environment 
for the continued existence of our civilization and ourselves. 
We can begin, at long last, to learn how to use our continent, 
and to have it, too. 


13 House Document 427, Fifty-Seventh Congress, Second Session, Serial 4531. 
14 Bernard DeVoto, loc. cit. 


Perhaps no greater revolution occurred in 
the relationship between man and nature— 
the introduction of fire not excepted— 
than that brought on by the introduction of 


science. 
—ERICH W. ZIMMERMAN 


How Has Our Thinking 
Expanded? 


DuRING the years following 1900, we made many 
significant advances in our knowledge of resources. The first 
act of the National Conservation Commission was to take an 
inventory of the natural resources of the United States, an 
immense task long overdue. Endorsed by the governors of 
the states, the three volume inventory was presented to Prest- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt in 1909 Later, under Franklin 
Roosevelt, the National Resources Planning Board brought 
the inventory up to date as a means of guiding its efforts and 
of focusing attention on problems of resources of that time. 

These works told what we had. We began also to increase 
our applications of science to the needs and desires of daily liv- 
ing. Gasoline and Diesel engines set us on wheels. Magnesiu™ 
began to be recovered from sea water. Aluminum reduction 
and fabrication expanded from an infant industry to a gigantic 
one. New uses of wood and waste fiber were developed in 
products ranging from rayon to newsprint made from pine: 
Agricultural experiment stations uncovered better strains 0 
plants and increased our command of fruitful practices in land- 


1 Report of the National Conservation Commission. Senate Document No. 676, sixtieth 
Congress, Second Session, Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1909. 

?U. S. National Resources Committee, Regional Planning. Washington, D. C.: Gov" 
ernment Printing Office, 1936-1943. (Twelve parts.) P 

See also, J. Frederick Dewhurst and Associates. America’s Needs and Resources. NeW 
York: The Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 
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use and land management. In biology, the science of ecology, 
concerned with laws of relationships among parts of the en- 
vironment, received increasing attention. The social sciences 
contributed the approaches of cultural anthropology, econ- 
omic geography, and regionalism as points of view from 
which to study relations between man and his environment. 
As never before, we were becoming equipped with knowl- 
edge of our environment and control over it. We reached a 
climax of this control when, for purposes of destruction, we 
unlocked the atom in a searing flash over Hiroshima. 


The People Learn 


Some research results found their way into books intended 
for popular information so that wise use of resources could 
be understood by all. The inventory of national resources, 
reported by the National Conservation Commission in 1909, 
was followed in 1910 by the publication of the Conservation 
of Natural Resources in the United States, prepared by Van 
Hise of the University of Wisconsin. For twenty years it was 
the standard text in the field. 

With the 1930’s, and the revived interest in our economic 
problems, several books of general interest followed in quick 
succession. Van Hise’s book was revised and largely rewrit- 
ten under the editorship of Loomis Havemeyer of Yale and 
o as Van Hise and Havemeyer, Conserva- 


republished in 193 vt : 
tion of Our N atural Resources. In 1933, Erich W. Zimmer- 


man of North Carolina published his exhaustive World Re- 
sources and Industries which set forth a valuable conceptual 
framework as well as extensive information on resources. 
Odum's Soutbern Regions of tbe United States appeared in 
1936 to document and analyze a whole region. Our Natural 
Resources and Their Conservation, edited by Parkins and 
Whitaker, became a standard college text on its publication 


in 1936. J. Russell Smith in 1937 presented an economic ge- 
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ography, Men and Resources, which emphasized “intelligent 
use of resources in contrast to the wasteful practices of the 
frontiersmen.”* In more specialized fields but designed for 
popular information, were books like Sears’ Deserts on the 
March (1935), and This Is Our World (1937), which pro- 
vided popularly written but scientifically sound treatments o 
ecology in American life; and Chase’s Rich Land, Poor Land 
(1936), Lord's Behold Our Land (1938), Shepard's Food or 
Famine (1945), which dramatized with poetic vigor the 
plight of our soil and steps needed to restore it. 


Hoarding—a Misconception 


These many efforts brought the subject of conservation 
vividly to the attention of the American people. They also 
materially advanced the ideas underlying thought about re- 
sources and, therefore, pointed to new guides for action. From 
1908 on, conservation as a movement had recognized that 1t5 
purpose was wise development and use of resources with co?” 
sideration for both present and future needs. Unfortunately: 
it sometimes came to be considered in the public mind as 
primarily concerned with reduction of use—an effort t° 
limit and slow the nation's withdrawals from its bank ac- 
count, and in extreme cases, to freeze that bank account from 
further use. As late as 1936, Wallace W. Atwood felt 1 
necessary to state: "Conservation does not mean restriction 
from all use. . .."* W. A, DuPuy had needed to state in 193? 
that "Conservation does not mean the hoarding of natural 
resources for a hazy indefinite future. . . ."* Altho writers on 
conservation struggled to overcome this misinterpretatior x 
continued and may have caused Franklin Roosevelt first t 


3]. Russell Smith. Men and Resources. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co^ 1937 
p. v. 


4Parkins and Whitaker, editors. Our Natural Resources and Their Conserv 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1936. p. 19. asl 
. $R OY Wilbur and W. A. DuPuy. Conservation in the Department of Interior. Wi 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. p. 154. 
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choose the title National Resources Board and later National 
Resources Planning Board for a board whose functions in 
many respects corresponded to those of the National Conser- 
vation Commission of "Theodore Roosevelt. 

Part of the misconception undoubtedly arose from federal 
and state efforts to place greater amounts of land under gov- 
ernmental control. Part may have derived from passage and 
enforcement of game laws which limited the take of hunters 
and fishers so that supply could be maintained. Part may have 
come from those who preferred continued exploitation and 
therefore tried to mislead the public into a belief that conser- 
vation efforts would lower standards of living in the present 
as we saved our resources for the future. But it seems likely 
that interpretation of conservation as hoarding was based on 
a belief that all resources are static, are a fund which can be 
drawn upon until exhausted. Our major concern would then 
be to so control the rate of withdrawal that our needs and our 
children's needs could be satisfied. Concern of conservation 
action with inventorying resources—that is, counting the 
funds of available resources—altho highly important, must 
have helped to crystallize this belief. 


Use—the Prime Determiner 


This static view of resources was brilliantly opposed by 
Zimmerman in his World Resources and Industries. Looking 
at the many changes in our use of our environment—seeing, 
for example, that for the American Indian coal was not a re- 
source since it was not used, but that for the present Ameri- 
can coal was a major resource—Dr. Zimmerman developed 
the concept that resources were not blocks of material which 
can be counted once and for all. What made a resource a 
resource was man’s use of it. “A man-less universe,” he said, 
“is void of resources; for resources are inseparable from man 
and his wants. They are the environment in the service of 
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»6 


man."^ By this concept, he identified more clearly than had 
yet been recognized that resources are dynamic, and that their 
significance constantly changes as science and invention 
creates new means of satisfying old wants. Science is man's 
tool in changing his environment, in creating new resources 
or modifying old. 

Emphasis on wse as the essential character of resources 
pointed the way to expanded thought on conservation. Man's 
wants are satisfied thru use of certain parts of the environ- 
ment. If these parts can be transformed more efficiently to 
man's use, the value of the part as a resource is increased in 
direct proportion. Electric generation plants which create 2 
kilowatt-hour of electricity from less than one pound o 
coal triple the resource available to older plants which re- 
quired three pounds of coal for the same purpose. A foremost 
step in wise use of resources is therefore to apply scientific 
research to discover more efficient ways of using resources. 

A corollary step toward wise use of resources is to prevent 
waste. Methods of lumbering where 40 percent of the tree 
may be left in the woods or of oil extraction where gas 15 
burned and much oil unrecovered, clearly affect man's ability 
to satisfy his wants. The interpretation here is in accord with 
the conservationists who inveighed against waste. However, 
emphasis on wise use offsets the misconception that co! 
servation planned to brood like the W. agnerian dragon Fafnir 
over a hoard of golden resources. “. . . conservation means 
more than simply putting on the brakes on the productio? 
of minerals and other material objects. Insofar as conserva 
tion is tied up with economy, it can result from economy 0 
use as much as from economy of output."* 

Finally, the strategy of conservation must emphasize the 
need for detailed understanding and careful choice of !€ 


6 Zimmerman, of. cit., p. 3. 
7 Zimmerman, of. cit., p. 792. 
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sources. The first principle is to use the resource for what 
best suits its peculiar properties; the second is to use those 
which can be renewed or which are inexhaustible. 


"Resources should be devoted primarily, if not exclusively, to 
those uses for which they possess peculiar or particular qualifica- 


tions. . . . 
“In the second place, strategy of resource utilization decrees a 


preference for flow resources—vegetation, water, sunshine—over 
fund resources. . . . The priority system can be elaborated by dif- 
ferentiating fund resources on the basis of absolute scarcity, pos- 
sibilities of recovery, rate of exhaustion. . . S 


These were real advances. The idea that resources receive 
their character from use pointed the way to need for research 
and planning as well as tabulation of resources. Inventories 
could have exact meaning only at a single point in time, be- 
cause resources changed as rapidly as man’s needs or technics 
changed. Every advance in efficiency, in reduction of waste, 
and in increased use of under-developed resources, increased 
the amount of resources available. Development of use, when 
needed, becomes as important as careful use. And all use is 
to be guided by the characteristics of the resources them- 
selves. Each is to serve its unique purpose, wherever possible. 
Inexhaustible and renewable resources are to be preferred to 
exhaustible resources when substitution is economically and 


scientifically feasible. 
Balance—the Heart of Wise Use 


Dr. Zimmerman stressed the dynamic character of re- 
sources and their identity with use. Other writers of the 
twentieth century thru a wealth of research have empha- 
sized anew the principle of balance—a ‘principle which lies 
at the heart of wise use of resources. That the natural environ- 


— 
8 Zimmerman, op. cit., p. 792-93- 


^ New 
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ment restored to the soil what plants removed from it had 
been apparent for years. Animal manures from time imme- 
morial replaced soil minerals withdrawn by cropping and 
pasturing. John Lorain of Pennsylvania, writing in the 1820’s, 
on Nature and Reason Harmonized in tbe Practice of Hus- 
bandry, stated the principle in terms of agriculture: 


“The fertility of it [soil] might be preserved and increased . . . if 

a system of agriculture calculated to keep the ground fully replen- 

ished with decaying animal and vegetable matter was practiced, and 

due attention was paid to the augmentation of live stock, in propor- 

tion to an increase of ability, instead of the ruinous practice of per- 
»9 


petual ploughing and cropping. i 


Lorain was thinking of agriculture alone. Later scientists 
thru gradual accumulation of fact built a science of relation- 
ships—ecology—which brought together information from 
many sources, but emphasized above all else the interde- 
pendence of the natural environment and of the life upon it.” 

Paul Sears stated the principle in simple words: 


“... we have not yet built into our culture an understanding of a 
great law which operates as strictly as the laws which govern the 
combustion of gasoline or the turning of a flywheel. This law is 
called the Law of the Balance of Nature... . 

“|. soil and living community are each an expression of the 
other. Together, although perhaps not often at the same rate, they 
progress toward a condition of final balance and stability. This is 
literally a climax, which represents the best and most efficient organi- 
zation of which each is capable under the given conditions. Once 
reached, and left undisturbed, it maintains itself." !! 


9 Quoted in, Early American Soil Conservationists. USDA, Miscellaneous Publication 
ë 2 
449 eee TOAD TW. C. Alee: Animal Life and Social Growth. Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins, 1932; W. B. McDougall. Plant Ecology, Philadelphia: Lea and Feb 1927; 
A. S. Pearse. Animal Ecology, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1926; Paul 
Scars. Life and Environment, New Yor! eachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
11 Paul B. Sears. “Man and Natur the Modern World. Education for Use of 
Regional Resources. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1945. p. 31-33. 
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The principle applies to water, land-use, land manage- 
ment, energy, and materials. Each of these areas is “scopus 
to planned action which maintains as nearly as possible a new 
balance to replace the natural one. 


“The materials needed by living things must be used over and 
over again by succeeding generations. This pattern of use, return, 


and re-use is called a cycle, and a knowledge of such cycles is the 
basis of wise land-use and mana 


Ce with nature; by disre 
the balance and impoverish ourselyes,” 12 


garding them, we disrupt 

Respect for the balance o 
mands, that the goal of reso 
highest level. F 


f nature suggests, or rather de- 


“tree farms,” where 
€ of growth, and the cut is made 


of scrap iron and steel. Our use 
of coal and oil is being supplemented by increasing amounts 
of hydroelectric power, dependent on the hydrologic cycle 
of rain and stream flow. Ç 


As we develop our dependence on 
ed and reused, o 


not be permanent; 
human history,” 


Y pointing to the law of 
balance of Nature, added a ma} a 


pended on shrewd un 
and environment, N 
Each must be consi 


ation to all others, 
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derstanding of rel 


1? Scars, loc. cit., p. 4x. 


13 Zimmerman, Op. cit., p. 71, 
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Regional Planning — a Major Approach 


A third major concept added to thinking on resources was 
rceional planning. Stemming largely from the University of 
North Carolina's social studies program, the concept of 
regionalism became a useful tool for research and planning. 
Briefly stated, scores of economic, cultural, and geographic 
indexes were used to establish the fact that certain states 
formed themselves into groupings in which the member states 
Were more like each other than like states not of that group. 
The concept made it possible to plan effectively for a region, 
because of the region’s internal similarities. Research and 
planning on a regional basis could then supplement state 
o ch was often based on too small an area in which 
ate solutions. To a degree it would localize na- 
Y, which often would be based on 


planning whi 
to find adequ 


tional research and plannit 
too wide an area to be caught up into action. In speaking of 
regions, Dr. Odum states: “Here are groupings ‘of states, 
tending to constitute relatively homogeneous areas of culture 
and geography." * Development of better ways to deal with 
social problems must come from a regional approach: 


“The merits of the regional approach to national study and planning 
inhere not only in this greater probability of attaining a national 
and interregional balanced social and political economy, but also in 
the opportunity for a better understanding and more effective and 
orderly development of each regional unit based upon essential dif- 


m -e »15 
ferences, capacities, needs, fitness. " 


ecome the center of attention because 
possible to deal with it as a unit. It is 
ss the major factors in modern life. 
de a basis for study and joint action 


_ The region should b 
its similarities make it 
large enough to encompa: 
It is small enough to prov! 


among states. 
—o s 


14 Odum, op. cit., p. 247- 
15 Ibid., p. 251. 
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It should be crystal clear, however, that these dicum 
did not point toward the division of the United viam im 
opposing principalities. “. . . regionalism envisages the = ë 
first, making the national culture and welfare the K 
arbiter.” The ultimate goal of regionalism is regional bal- 
ance, in which each region contributes its best development 
to national welfare. d 

The importance of regionalism to wise use of resources is 
great. Resources have a locus, a 
that study of resources and actio 
the region, and look from it to 
which all regions rest. Regions are not self-sufficient, but 
their natural resources, their urges and drives, their culture, 
their problems are sufficiently uniform to make agreement 
on ends and means feasible and joint action possible. “The 
significance of the idea of region, however, lies not in the 


definition . - . but in the search for unity—unity in a com- 
mon cause for worl 


place. Regionalism suggests 
n taken on them begin with 
the national framework in 


app Problems in American life, 
Were significant new ideas, They so broadened the ideas lying 
uthern states began to call 
eld resource or resource-use 
tion education, The purpose 
a better life now and in the future 


i hand. To do so, knowledge of the major 
ISe resource-use is needed. 


t the so 
in the fi 
onserva: 


= — € 
yb Ibid., P. 253. 
—"* Gordon R. Clapp and W in, “ 
High School Journal, May 1946. 4 ae ge 


Steps Toward Regional Development.” 


First, and most essential, we must know 
the physical realities which we face. Too 
long we have reckoned our resources In 
terms of illusion. Money, even gold, is but 
a metrical device. It is not the substance of 
wealth. Our capital is the accumulation of 
material and energy With which we can 
work. Soil, water, minerals, vegetation, and 
animal life—these are the basis of our ex- 


istence and the measure of our future. 
—PAUL B. SEARS 


What Principles Shall Guide Us? 


Wise resource-use can 


come only as people under- 
stand what resources are, how they are classified, and what 


principles govern their wise use. Resources are not a homo- 
geneous mass from which man chips off certain parts for his 
use. Fach has its own characteristics, i 
Fundamentally, of course, all our natural resources are 
built from elements. We have now isolated ninety-four of 
these building blocks, but actually, only a relatively small 
number, some twenty-odd, are of major significance in man’s 
existence, Others may become more significant as research 
finds new uses, Uranium, until recently, seemed an unimpor- 
tant name. Now it is on everyone’s lips, since it holds the 
key to world control. The significance of elements is that 


they form the bases of our existence. They make the world 
in which we live, É 


We 


use elements in one way 


: g - Man's search thru- 
and more particul Ai 


the industrial revolu- 
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tion on has been to find new and better sources of energy. 
His release from drudgery and his building of-a civilization 
have been based on his ability to find and use energy, and to 
find and use materials which will translate that energy into 
forms useful to man. 

All useful elements and useful combinations of them are 
not distributed evenly over the earth’s surface. Some elements 
are present in inexhaustible supply and are distributed widely. 
No matter what we do we cannot increase or decrease the 


sunlight as such. We have limitless stores of nitrogen, oxygen, 
ater. Carbon is present in every 
hru all the seas and 
re less plentiful, and 


and hydrogen in air and w 
living thing. Magnesium is diffused tl 
aluminum is in every clay. But others a 
less well distributed. You have only to sce the contrast be- 
tween an irrigated farm and surrounding desert to realize 
that lack of water, even tho inexhaustible in the world as a 
Whole, may sharply limit the amount of sun that can be 
Captured by plants for man's use. "M 

If every ‘element and every useful combination of elements 
Were present widely in unlimited supply, we should have no 
problem, But the problem is clear, because certain resources 
are limited and maldistributed. We can destroy the useful- 
Ness of others. Luckily, science has been able to identify cer- 
tain general principles governing wise use of resources. They 
are significant guides for action. For, if individuals and nations 
first understand and then act upon the principles of resource- 
Use, they can reduce the intensity of their problems. By full 
understanding and intelligent action we can overcome the 
difficulties H. A. Meyerhoff describes in the January 1947 
Annals: š 
y endowed with natural resources as the 
ade our statesmen or our politi- 
c—that raw materials have been 


and history that they must be a 
ation of domestic and foreign 


"In a country as richl 
United States, it is difficult to persu 
Clans —or. for that matter, the publi 
80 vital in shaping our development 
primary consideration in the determin 
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policies. . . . But our civilization is predominantly industrial an 
from the mon 


nent the industrial revolution started, certain key za 
i ini i othe 
Sources predetermined the destinies of nations, though many 


factors have modified the rate and the quality of progress which in- 
dividual peoples have made,” 1 


No definition of principles of resource-use can be wholly 
satisfactory. Every new fact discovered about the way re- 
Sources act and about the extent of resources available may 
be sufficiently important to change the principles as they are 
defined at any one time. And the relative significance of each 
principle may vary from moment to moment. With this cau- 
tion, let us look at what Some of the more important ideas 


are behind the use—the intelligent use of the resources that 
are ours, 


IH, A, Meyethoff, “Some § 
the American 


e Social I 
Academy of Polit 


mplications of N; 
7 A atural Re: ^ 
ical and Social $i Resources, 


` The Annals of 
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amounts. Furthermore, they are not distributed evenly. Some 
of them are the fortunate possession of relatively few coun- 
tries. But whether or not they have needed exhaustible re- 
Sources within their own borders, industrial nations of the 
western world have been built largely upon the fund re- 
sources of iron ore and coal. So long as we continue in- 
dustry, we cannot stop using fund resources. We can find 
Ways to reduce waste caused by overproduction or by in- 
efficient consumption. To some extent, particularly in the 
metal minerals, we can create a cycle of use and recovery for 
further use thru collection and refabrication of scrap. But 
We cannot prevent ultimate depletion of these exhaustible 
resources. : 

Resources like trees, wildlife, and soil are renewable be- 
cause if we use them wisely, natural growth creates an “in- 
come" which can be used without destroying the goose which 
lays the egg. We can use and have these resources contin- 
uously if we follow the natural laws which govern their 
growth. We can, on the other hand, so misuse them that for 
all practical purposes they are not renewable but are exhaus- 
tible. The forests of northern Michigan have never re- 
Covered from the hand of the early lumberman. The soil of 
Georgia, in parts of the state, has been so harassed by misuse 
that it can no longer provide the elements needed to sustain 
plant life, The dust storms of the 1930's created "deserts on 
the march," and left wide areas scarred to the hardpan below 
the topsoil, virtually powerless to sustain further growth. The 
bison and the passenger pigeon, once sources of food and 
clothing, are no longer. We can destroy beyond recovery, 
but by wise management we can use and keep our renewable 
resources. ` 


All Depend on Each 
wironment is interrelated and 


Each part of tbe matural em i j 
ts. Man, in using the natural 


interdependent with other par 
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i ui se inter- 
environment, must recognize and be guided by those int 
relationships. 


The whole of the natural environment, when undisturbed 
by man, is interlocked by relationships w 
various types of life. Plants are dependent : a 
air, sunshine, water, and a variety of minerals in the soil. I 
the plant-grower does not recognize th the ! d 
required for further growth from the soil since its unuse 
stalk is needed to build humus, he has missed the interrelation- 
ship and the fertility of his soil suffers. Some parts of the 
environment, particularly the minerals, d 
largely in supporting life in the natural st 
bé inert masses awaiting the use that man n 
ore deposits are of much greater extent tha 
of iron needed to grow plants. When man begins extracting 
even such resources, however, he makes a choice 


among the 
uses of the environment, Jf he strips mines for coal, without 
regard to other resource 


» he will often destroy the land for 
agricultural use. He m 


hich support its 
for growth upon 


at the plant itself is 


© not participate 
ate. They seem to 
nakes of them. Iron 
n the small amount 


ines to seep in 
extent that all stream life is killed. 


Some animals dep 
both animals and plar 


I y lve only on animals. 
Man himself uses plants and animals for food, plants for 
shelter, and plants ; 


clothing, He uses increas- 


away with the rain. Since Water has flowed ove 
than thru it, the level of underground wati 

a foot a year for forty years, F s 
is limited by the loss of ` 


ss of Water s 
away from many 


of the Ohio far 


r has dropped 
al development 
Cleveland, miles 


ms, commercial fishing be- 
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comes less and less profitable because the stream-borne silt 
from those Ohio farms muddies Lake Erie, so shading marine 
plants that they can no longer reccive the sunlight needed to 
sustain them. Water is lost to industry, fish are lost to com- 
merce, and the topsoil on which the farm income of Ohio 


rests is lost beyond recovery. 


New Balance from Old 


The natural environment, if undisturbed by man, tends to 
move toward a balance or equilibrium. To satisfy bis needs, 
man must disturb the natural balance; but wherever possible, 
he must attempt to establish a new balance, from which bis 
needs can be supplied but which preserves the factors which 
create the resources he uses. 
the idea of the balance of nature is a 
Major contribution to the scholarship on resources. Nature, 
if undisturbed, tends to move toward a community which 
Maintains itself indefinitely unless major climatic or geologic 
chances occur. Plant and animal life adapt themselves to their 
environment—to conditions of climate, soil quality, water 
Supply, slope, or drainage. Those which cannot adapt are 
climinated, While plants live on the soil, they also return to 
the soil, and continue its fertility. As they die, they create a 


type of soil which will support the next plant generation. 


Their life and death create an unbroken cycle of life, in which 


cre jj ER 2 PERS 
ey `asinely efhcient forms of life find their place. The sun's 
oJ z 
: i jor “ ide" ce which moves the cycle 
1 rgy is the major outside for y 


onward. 

In much the same way, 
or balance operates. Green plants t ! 
Carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen from Ei atr; r i 
Oxy A n Water: inerals, such as calcium, phos- 

Xygen from water; and min Nx 1 Y a 
Phorus, and potassium from the soil. Thru chlorophy!! an 
they combine these various elements for 


As we saw earlier, 


the soil-water-plant-animal cycle 
ake energy from the sun; 
hydrogen and 


the sun’s energy, 
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animals and bacteria, which convert them back to d 
and minerals required for their growth. In turn, the anima i 
and bacteria give to the soil waste products, which con 
tain minerals and nitrogen that are needed for plant 
rowth. | 
d Wildlife, too, is under a system of checks and balances in 
hich certain species consume each other. Generally, no one 
kind of plant or animal life, no matter how great its powers 
of reproduction, holds sway over all other things in the 


natural state. Other species and limitations of food supply 
prevent dominance of one 


Water o 
falls as rain on trees and 
the ground, and some 
"The rest gradually filte 


w 


“Fields of Crops we must 
great law of nature's balance, So manage them that 
thing reasonably like it, A great farm planted for 
wheat or cotton 


> even with fertili 
Whose fields are selected with di 


and wood-lot, and whose plowland js 
well-managed rotati 


have. But we must, by understanding the 


We maintain some- 
year after year in 
9 this. But a farm 


: Y sustained yields, by soil 
sariched by healthy livestock and human oc- 
upon which our culture happens to set a very 
™ is the best kind of a business investment. It 
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appreciates with the years, whereas the one-crop enterprise depre- 
ciates rapidly.” ? 

A If man is to establish a new balance, he must obtain an 
intimate understanding of the materials and energy he uses 
and a firm belief in the need for maintaining the sources of 
supply. He must take into account the natural conditions of 
the Jand he uses, how easily it erodes if farmed, how effec- 
tively the use made of it preserves as well as uses it, how the 
essential elements removed by use can be replaced. He will 
probably learn to use the natural checks and aids of the en- 
vironment itself to his purposes. He may place earthworms 
in his garden to tunnel the soil and to transmute the humus 
into fertilizer. And he will above all use as fully as he can 
those parts of the environment which are either inexhaustible 
or renewable, so that his use either makes no significant dif- 
ference in the available supply or is limited to amounts which 
can be replaced. He will attempt to create an artificial cycle 
for exhaustible resources, reclaiming those which he can, and 
increasing the cfficiency of production and use of the "one- 


» 1 
use” resources, such as oil and gas. 


Capture That Energy 


Energy most readily available to man comes originally from 
the sun. Other sources, such as atomic fission, may become 
increasingly important. Man must capture as large an amount 
of energy as possible, and must search for new sources, in 
order to satisfy constantly growing needs for energy other 


than that of bis own body. 

Only about 2 percent of the energy which the sun pours 
upon the earth is captured for man’s use. The rest is dispersed 
Into the atmosphere. If we could capture all the sunlight, we 
could match the energy of all our coal reserves in fifteen days 
= 
ature in the Modern World." Education for Use of 


?Paul B. S *Man and N ^ 3 
Regional TAE, SENSE. 4 C.: American Council of Education, 1945. p. 33. 
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and our oil in a few minutes? Most of what we use of the 
Sun's current energy is captured by plants which, with the 
help of chlorophyll, combine certain clements from air, water, 
and soil into carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, from 
Which living organisms can unlock and use the energy the 
plants have stored. Under the balance of nature, this is a con- 
tinuing process. 
, Another source of the sun’s energy is falling water, con- 
Unually replenished thru the water cycle. The power of 
falling water has long been used to turn the wheels of mills 
to grind grain or to saw wood. In more recent times, the 
Power of falling water has been used to turn turbines in 
hydroelectric dams, changing the momentum of water into 
electricity, which can be transmitted considerable distances 
Or man’s use. 
Plants and waterfalls are renewable and inexhaustible re- 
Sources, based on the energy continuously available from the 
Sun. The same energy has been stored in coal, oil, and natural 
Sas, over long periods of time. It can be recovered for use 
Y mining and drilling. These stores are, of course, exhausti- 
ble, They are of extreme significance in the development of 
an industrial civilization. No modern industrial civilization 
Nas been built without adequate supplies of coal, either thru 
9 Wnership or importation. 


Energy lies at the heart of bo ite anc 
ization, [ts manifestation in gasoline and electricity is clear 


to all. Bur it is sometimes less clear that a large portion of 
“Nerey needed for civilization comes from plants storing 
“nergy from the sun. In the Tennessee Valley, for example, 
the production of electric power for the fiscal year 1943, by 
the TVA system, was about nine and one-half billion kilo- 
Watt-hours, The energy available in food and fiber which 
> ae of 


th continuous life and civil- 


Physical Sciences.” The Annals of the 
pis 
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H; a “Recent Advan S 
R- Crane., Recni 1 Science. January 1947- 
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Needed, To Reduce Floods 


s Electricity and S 


came from the land was more than seven times as great. Trans- 
lated into kilowatt-hours. i 


“Tt has not y 


f 1 et been impressed upon 
us with sufficient force that though 


pendence upon 
dustry increases 
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* "Resources: A Basis for Understanding.” Education 
Washington, D, C.: American Council of Education, 194 
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Atomic fission is a significant new source of energy. This 
may in time free us from dependence on coal, oil, and gas. 
But different forms of energy are not wholly interchange- 
able. We can't eat kilowatts, even tho we can make kilowatts 
from food by changing wheat into alcohol and running an 
electrical generator with that product. Coal and wood can 
heat us directly or they, too, can be transformed into elec- 
tricity with its multitude of uses. Our continuing dependence 
on the sun points the direction of our effort. It is to find in- 
creasingly efficient ways to capture that energy, and to pre- 
„Serve the means by which the capture is made. Man has freed 
himself from primitive existence only thru the capture and 
use of energy. He will continue modern civilization only as 


energy sources are maintained. 


Soil, a Priceless Heritage 
damental to the quality of his 


. The way man uses soil is fun 
f a continuously satisfactory 


living and to the maintenance o 
Standard of living. 

Man’s need for food and fiber points directly to his use of 
the soil. He depends upon soil for energy needed by his own 
body and by the domestic animals which help to maintain 
him. Transfer of the sun’s energy into forms useful to man 
Uses the medium of the soil, much as the generator transfers 
the force of falling water into electricity. If the generator is 
aulty, Or is permitted to fall into disrepair, obviously the 


e : ; 
Nergy in the falling water cannot be captured and used. In 
lable thru the sun’s action on 


t š 
E Same way, the energy aval 1 L 
"he green leaf cannot be obtained for human use if the medium 

he life of plants. The ability 


9f the soil is unable to sustain t t px: l 
lant life is called fertility, 


o 7 : 
f the soil to support an efficient p. 
and our hope of maintaining our solar power plant in good 


sh > : ate i š ; 
ape resides in our ability to maintain and increase soil 


ertility, 
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Soil provides more than food. It also provides material; e 
houses and buildings, and provides clothing to cpuserye s 
energy of the body. It accounts for a much larger share : 
the raw materials of industry than most people suspect. s 
60 to 70 percent of the raw materials of industry, Cy 
the food industries, come from crops and wood-products o 
the soil. 

Soil fertility, then, is a concern of all, not 
or the forest-owner. Fertility is not a simple subject. It has 
been the focus of continuous study by scientists, who have 
come to understand that fertility isa complex of many fac- 
tors, including moisture, humus, bacteria, tilth (a delightful 
word meaning “plowability”) absorptiveness, minerals, and 
others. We know that application of mineral fertilizers does 
not of itself create or maintain fertility. It is profoundly true, 
however, that a small number and amount of minerals are 


essential to continued fertility, regardless of other factors, and 
this small amount of minerals, 


only about 5 percent of the 

plant’s weight, can be reduced or lost thru soil wash, leaching, 
overcropping, or neglect, 

We come back to the 

state, plants and anima 


soil. We, however, ship huge quantitie 
the soil, taking with them the essential 
ported their growth, Some of these m 
limited in absolute quantity; they 
Separated spots on the 


just of the farmer 


Principle of bal 


ance. In the natural 
Is returned the esse 


Ntial minerals to the 
S of products from 
minerals which sup- 
inerals are not only 
are also located in widely 
earth s crust, Phosphorus, potassium, 

the major clements needed. They 
€ Very ones, especially phosphorus 
always have in the soil if the soil 


pair, that is, if its fertility is to 


idunt. d Ua ments in air, water; 
avi : = 
y ta rus, potassium, cal 
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such as sulfur, iron, boron, 


cum, nitrogen, and traces of others 
ailability of 


manganese, and cobalt. Around the continued av 
these elements, a sound program of soil fertility must be built 


to insure adequate living for all. 


Water—for Life, Commerce, Industry, and Power 


Water is an inexhaustible resource. Locally, it may be 
sharply limited or unavailable. It is necessary for mans own 
and animals, for industrial processes, 


use, for growth of plants 
for production of power which can be used to conserve ex- 
haustible coal, oil, and natural gas resources. 


The total water supply of the world is probably inex- 
haustible, even tho in certain locations it is so scarce as to 


prevent human use of the area. It is inexhaustible because it 
can be used over and over again by plants, which draw water 


thru their roots, and then diffuse water into the air. The 
Power of falling water can. be used again and again, thru a 
Series of hydroelectric dams as the water passes on to the sea, 
to be returned again thru the heat of the sun and the move- 
Ment of water vapor in the air. 
In its primary use, water makes it possible for man to live 
at all. The history of civilization is a search for adequate 
Supplies of water as well as for land. Efforts of our cities to 
reach farther and farther afield for satisfactory water supply 
Were anticipated in the viaducts of the Romans. The search 
for water for personal use leads also to care of the land, since 
rapid run-off of rain falling on the ground must be prevented. 
Springs and wells are replenished only when rain Is soaked 
UP by the soil and trickles down into the ground. A bare 
field fills no springs. Industrial uses of underground water 
May withdraw such large supplies that wells must be driven 


deeper and deeper and plants dry up in the summer sun. 
For personal and industrial use, water must be of satis- 
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factory purity. Dumping industrial and human wastes into 
rivers and lakes must be offset by large expenditures for 
purifying the water, i 

Agriculture is directly dependent on water. Either thru 
rain or irrigation, whi 
plants must receivi 
minerals from the s 
animals also are d 

But water has ot 


8, particularly when they both 
er supplies. The interrelation- 


y be seen as easily in water as 


ship of resources can probabl 
of the resources, 


they can in any 


Fire on Wooded Slopes Destroys Needed Wood 


rit! 
Tennessee Valley Auth? 
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Finally, water is significant in the production of electric 
Dent can be used over and over, unaffected and undimin- 
; Where energy produced by water power, therefore, is 
s w of energy produced from burning coal and oil, 
are basing our use on a continuing source, which will 


not fail. 


Forests No Longer Primeval 


n iau are a renewable resource; forests preserve soil, bold 
“ie sz ound water, shelter wildlife, supply material for man’s 
ed. add beauty to the landscape. Forests must be pro- 

ted from fire, insects, disease, and grazing animals. Their 
use should not exceed their growth. 

: s are the major product of our 
soil. Forests have the valuable quality of renewing themselves 
3 their environment remains favorable. In no other field, 
however, has the exploitation of American resources been 
More apparent than in destruction of forests. They may be 
renewed by planting and caring for new trees, by restoring 

epleted forest stands, and by instituting sustained yield forest 
Management. Sustained-yield management merely means that 
trees shall be treated as a crop, that no more will be cut than 
can be grown. In this way the forest becomes a perpetual 
resource if protected from fire, d and insects. It con- 


tinue B 
lues to renew itself year by year- 
This is significant not only because 1t supplies an unending 
Source of wood. The forests are a crucial factor in control of 


Crosion and of water supply- Tree roots, humus from fallen 
the forest floor protect the 


Ca ó . 
aves and twigs, and vegetation on f 
d prevent 1t from washing 


Soi : 
A il from the force of the rain, an Š 
Way. Leaves and branches break the force of the wind and 


Protect the soil from the wind during the dry season. One 
Of the ways of ending the dust bowl was to plant shelter belts 


of ç ; 
trees across the continent. 


Except for crops, forest 


Iseasc, 
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On watersheds, forests help to maintain the water E 
They increase the amount of underground water by = 3 
ing the force of rain with their leaves and branches, i rd 
it falls to the ground broken into smaller particles and slow 
in its descent. On the ground the water is caught in the spongy 


floor of underbrush and moss, from which it slowly per- 


i ; ; e water 
colates into the earth and down thru it reaching to the wat 
table. 


Forests 


ere a 
the forest goes the wildlife goes also, and all the restocking 


essential to the farmer 
forest suffers, and the 
feels the effect, 


od-products are almost without 


] gh to suggest that the Forest con- 
stitutes a major resource, 


If once we see th 


at the forest js important to other resources 
and is important j 


n itself as energy 


petuation, Management 
Yield, so that the forest 


š YS young trees and damages older 
ones. Harmful msects and disease n 


: i st be eliminated insofar 
as possible. Grazing mals must be prevented 
because they 

the soil so that it does 


1 young trees and pack 
c micro-organisms which 
are essential to tree grow 


OWse or 


NOt support 
th. 


Life in the Wild 
newable resource of avide Significance fot 
Teation. It can be held in continuing supply 


Wildlife is q re 
commerce and rec 
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thru maintaining proper evironmental balance and regulation 
of "tabe" or harvest. Legal protection may be needed to 
prevent destruction of species. 

; Our wildlife can exist only under conditions favorable to 
its growth. A balance of various species must be continued, 
since to destroy natural enemies of some species will usually 
cause an unchecked increase which strikes sharply against 
the limits of food supply available to the remaining species. 
But no species can live inan environment to which it is wholly 
unsuited, Food and cover must be at hand for animals and 
birds and fish. When we drained marshes and ponds all over 
the United States to increase our acreage of farm land, we 


destroyed nesting places and feeding grounds of ducks and 
then spent large sums in artificially restoring what we had 
taken away. We dump sewage in streams or cloud them with 
silt so that they cannot support sufficient vegetation to pro- 
vide food for the fish. Furthermore, the annual “take” for 
Commerce or sport should be limited by the rate of natural 
Increase, if we have concern about the future. There are 


examples of the destruction of whole species, merely from 


Breed, or sometimes even from just an excessive urge for 
Killing. 

l More than for any othe 
)y law and enforcement. 


r resource, Our wildlife is protected 
Laws have been passed under pres- 


Sure of sportsmen’s groups who wish to see their sport con- 
Unued, Their interest has sometimes conflicted with the use 
of wildlife for more utilitarian purposes. Sometimes, also, the 
aws passed have not been based on careful research, with the 
result that they may impede rather than further the cause 

d. In Norris Lake, in Tennessee, 


or which they were designe P Rom: 
Careful studies proved that more fish were dying from old age 
à iew of this a closed season was 


than were ever caught. In v 1 
ught, but the supply continued 


lifted, many more fish were ca 
Undiminished. 
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Fruits of the Mine 


Mineral resources are exbaustible and only thru wise and 
careful use can the supply. be maintained for use. 


Mineral resources are crucial to modern civilization. All 
are probably exhaustible at some point in time, since they are 
“fund” resources. We can withdraw our stocks rapidly or 
slowly, but there will come a time to all of them when we 
have no more that is concentrated enough to mine. Long 
before that point is reached, we shall have skimmed off the 
cream of the supply, and our supplies will then be obtained 


only at increased cost, which will be reflected in lower levels 
of living. To be sure, there are some minerals, particularly the 
metals, which can be r part thru recovery of scrap. 


estored in 
We can increase our of recovery and use of all 
minerals, and we can sources of some—as we have 


covering it from sea water. 
Ë t odern civilization is to a large 
extent based on exhaustible res ces whose existence has a 


There are large differences jn how 


shall exl ; soon or how rapidly we 

Saat exhaust our supplies, The most crucial are those in which 

: nd of the “fund.” Some 
mineral i Š iti sa 

1 s are found in su . o~ quantities and are so widely 

use for present concern. 

mue Stone, aluminum in clay, mag- 

a and i a euer 
en 

so prevalent that they : E and silicon in sand, a 

DI are virtually Inexhaustible, Certain 

metals can be partially 
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are in the Far West. In the meantime we have so worked our 
Tennessee deposits that they are approaching exhaustion, 
With their life estimated to be only thirty years more. Florida 
is better stocked. Eventually, however, we shall have to de- 
velop the western deposits, in spite of increased transporta- 
tion costs. It will be done because phosphorus is essential to 
plant growth. 

We have, therefore, responsibility to use minerals as effec- 


tively as possible, to avoid waste and loss in extraction, to 


recover scrap for further use, and to substitute the more abun- 
hat national policies 


dant for the less abundant. It is possible t 

will be needed to protect the sources of certain important 
Minerals already threatened with exhaustion. Production con- 
trols may be necessary for petroleum and natural gas. The 
Welfare of society may have to supersede the right to exploit 


Or private gain." 


—. 


——IVI 

s Š Sce, Renner, op. cit., p. 50-53» in which he concludes that the RR one-use 

Kass: such as coal, petroleum, natural gas, helium, most non-metal I certain 

RA als, must be treated as a separate class, to eliminate “competition in exp oitation.” He 
S that this “probably means nothing short of the nationa: ion of such resources 

Under a program of socialized control and administration for the general welfare. 


Phosphate Mining in Middle Tennessee 


enne, 
“see Valley Authority 
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The Preservation of Beauty 


i : ic ial 
The natural scenic resources have great esthetic, social, 


j 1 protected 
recreational, and economic value. They should be protec 
from careless destruction. š 


tional parks, which 
onder of America. At the same 


produced, falling below o 


Again the interrelationshi 
for landscape, in w 


Society Must Protect Itself 
Man is entirely dependent upon bis environment for his 
means of life. Wise use of resources js therefore not only a 
matter of individual disc; Y to protect itself may 
have to exercise q brio» 7 EU e 

ave to exercise a "Ces are misused to the 
extent that the w 


tened understanding 
Which was most de- 
hich he is a part. Once 


teful and Wise use of resources, 
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he Sues ora den. 
would guide his actions to that end, considering his own 
good tl H = 
Sood, the good of society, and the good of generations to 
Go Ë une : 
ME In fact, however, such an ideal can hardly be reached. 
1 ^ : > X 
P uch can and must be done to inform people of the results 
E can expect if various choices are made. Information on 
3 characteristics and trends of resources can be made avail- 
al : FONT 

le. Understanding of the principles of resource-use can be 


developed. A great deal needs to be done to assure this much. 


But even if all that is done, there will undoubtedly remain 
future's good scems 


ish for personal gain. 
“What has posterity 
been eliminated by 
e grounds, we can- 
sources to remain 


those persons to whom society’s or the 
entirely irrelevant beside their present w 

Posterity?” sneered one such exploiter, 
ver done for me?” Murder has not 
Nowledge that it is antisocial. On the sam 
Not allow exploitation of essential national re 
Unchecked, nor can we place our hope solely on a new genera- 
ton which may act wisely and well after learning the con- 
Sequences of acting otherwise. Some restriction thru law and 
enforcement will be needed, At what points legal restrictions 
On private exploitation should be placed, and where control 

Y society may need to replace private control cannot be 
Made once and for all. Each generation, almost each decade, 
must decide for itself which resources must be controlled 


a te e 
"d what restrictions must be established. 


Our Culture 

ed so as to permit it to be 
lems of that society's ex- 
invention, the ex- 
other means effect 


We Can Change 


a society's culture can be m 
isten, effective in solving the prone 

ĉe. Education, advertising, seten o 
po of respected people, and many 
Constat change in tbe culture. 
e to change 
es wou 


d. Luckily, 


the culture of a people, 
Id be better used in the 


If i : 
f it were not possibl 
culture is changing 


Ne es 5 
u expectation that resourc 
Ure would bé feeble indee 
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4 i and 
constantly as new factors enter thc Social eo ee 
as New ways are found of dealing with old problems. 
automobile put us on wh 


5 1e 
eels, the radio brought sounds of tl 
world into our parlor, and the 
a day's journey. 


E a a into 
airplane shrinks the globe in 4 
Because we can change our culture, wc cd 
hope to modify act with and toward € 
. resources, looking en short-term gain will no 
grossly overweigh >» and when the Pas d 
i ime. w a 
Wise use can be ful At that time, we shall be d 
to produce a satis ance between individual an 
social good. We have 
make it effective in 


o 
wledge now, W e need only t: 
aoe : 

SOCIety s operation to chan 


s 
ge our method 
Into more 


8 sence 
fruitful ways. We 
dge, new technics, “a 
of finding ways to u: 


z  Authorit? 
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the : 
Wi P pud i advance of the society which supports them.. 
Ed S saka nn however, they can provide information, 
BS deine on prove results of experiment and experience. 
n cn ey a create an opportunity of choice. Only 
ah intelliven i s the consequences of his action, can he make 
um bun a choice between two courses of action open to 
ros SEa pone he may choose a new, morc satisfac- 
Bie i n \s us action becomes habitual, man begins to 
ins A oice UR and patterns which will continue to shape 
intelleetus| »ventually, the action may become more than 
al choice. It will be felt to be right—“in his bones.” 


tha 
s 
«then become a part of a new culture. 


Man—the Key to Action 
tioned 1 0 satisfy mans needs is con- 
use those ja os resources available for use, the people who 
Can be ys, resources, the command of means by which they 
; sed; science and technology, and the ends which men 


D 
elieve q esirable. 


R 
sources by themselves 


man? h 
early, Needs only as he is able to trans 
“Y civilization man used what came to his hand pretty much 


AS It 3 
appeared in the natural state. Later on, he began to invent 


and 
tc : dod . : 
) modify, domesticating animals, learning how to con- 
oward the complicated 


€ 2 
tod make fire. His climb toward | 
technics “Y, of the present began. He invented tools and 
NN He began to understand some of the laws of the 
ament on which he depended. As he did so, he was 
ing ease and certainty. 


t t 1 a * . 
Tis Satisfy his wants with increast 
Vants increased, as did his numbers. Out of these many 


ie . H 
and €S grew the present civilization. It 1s built of the elements 
Ener represents the search and struggle for materials and 

8y. 


Bu 
lt us : 
uses to which man puts t 


Us A 
.73e of the environment t 


are nothing. They can satisfy 


form them to his use. In 


he environment arc deter- 
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mined not alone by his.skills. Even more those uses are 
determined by what he believes, and thinks, to be valuable. If 
we consider that our own generation is the ultimate value, 
we will have little concern for the future, even for the future 
of our own children. If we consider that our own individual 
good is the chief good, we shall attempt to accumulate wealth, 


or money, and therefore power clear beyond any needs of 


our own, largely for the purpose of satisfying our urge for 


dominance by controlling the destiny and lives of others. 
Ultimately, the wise use of resources depends upon the creed 


we live by, the ethics that guide our conduct, our essential 
sense of stev rardship.? 


6 For a fuller statement of this principle see, Edward G. 
Perspective." NEA Journal Vi 


ol. 31, No. 9; December 1942. p. 


sen “F. 


ducating for Social 
« 277-79. 


a free and wise society must expect 
the educator to point courageously at the 
faults from which it suffers, and to seek 


remedies for them. Š 
—ROBERT ULICH 


of EDUCATION, m 
+ 


< 
CE Dept. of Extension zi 
Ufo SERVICE.  -. = 


X CALCUTTA *7 


What Are Schools Now Doing? 


Maxx schools of the United States have reflected the 


? à t "^F TA r 
growing national interest in wise use of resources. À numbe 
have incorporated in their cur 


on the environment. The ele 
Ing attention to science as t 
the environment has grow 


riculums information and ideas 
mentary school has paid increas- 
he importance of understanding 
n clearer. Collaboration between 
public agencies and schools is beginning to bear fruit. M 

No attempt has been made to locate all school activities 
thruout the United Stat 


es which represent special efforts to 
create an understanding of resources and their use. Examples 


have been obtained, however, of work done in various sesi 

tions of the country. They are presented as suggestions which 

other schools may wish to consider. They are organized to 
à g 


l 1 pointed toward the various guiding prin- 
ciples of resources 


illustrate instructior 
reso given in Chapter IV, even tho this method 
of organization lea 


hich the envi ey 
i ronment op 
ates. Possibly, howev 5 
relationships is ass 


ived 
: Orts receive 
did not reflect atte : 


ects. Furthermore, much 
ered part of community 
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community school, as it studies the community and exercises 
a direct influence on the life of the community, must concern 
itself with study of the resources on which that community 
rests. It is possible that activities of such schools were not 
reported because teachers had mentally classified them under 


a : °. 
different heading than resources. 


Some Are Exhaustible 

None of the examples of school practices gave sufficient 
attention to the need for a working classification of resources. 
Such a classification is essential because it points the way to 
à Strategy of resource-use thru which the nation can preserve 
35 well as use its base. Renner's classification is somewhat de- 
Dan E "umo: beginning. i action E: 
s. The classification given in Chapter is simpler, 
and satisfactory for school purposes. That schools have not, 
apparently, moved to full consideration of all resources prob- 

ably explains the lack of attention to classification. 


All Depend on Each 
_ Altho the fact that no resource can be dealt with in isola- 
fon is emphasized over and over again by scientists in the 
eld, the school practices reported for this volume seldom 


Sive the idea that those teaching about resources fully trans- 
Mit what is known about the relationships among various 
Parts of the environment. The Conservation Laboratory in 

hio, described briefly in Chapter I, does place major em- 
Phasis on these interrelationships, and some of the activities 
Téported do also. One such program comes from Virginia, 
Where the state has had a supervisor of conservation studies 
P the state department of education for several years. In the 
Barcroft School in Arlington, V irginia, next door to Wash- 
"gton, D. C., the conservation studies program includes four 


n of National Resources. New York: John Wiley and 


1 
Q Ge x , 
Sons PXOorge T, Renner. Conservation 
* 1942, p. 49-50. 
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“aspects”—Pioneer Resource Use, The Soil as the pd 
Life, Conserving Our Forests, and We Need Anima s i 
cause the school has established such a study of the mor 
"aspects" of resources, it is able to give some idea of the us i 
relationships among them. The beginning study is an attemp 


i i rs with the 
to compare the practices and results of the pioneers with t 
present state and use of reso 


urces. One activity, for example; 
is to make a resource map o 


f the United States as it was in the 
i i i 7 W. 
Pioneer days, and then show how different it would be no 


As the study Progresses thru discussion and activities on 
soil, forests, and animals, rhe interrelationships begin to come 
clear. Forests are studied not only in and of themselves, but 
for their effects on other resources, The major purpose 1$ 
stated: “To appreciate the value of forests, not only for 
beauty but also for utility in manufacturing, and for necessity 
in Preserving soil and wildlife.” And as the study moves on to 
“We Need Animals,” the interrelationships are further 
stressed. One major objective comes to be: *To develop 
appreciation of the interrelationship of plants, climate, soil, 
and water on animal life.” 

Several significant resul 


extensive study. They 
and actions, 


ts were obtair 


ned from this fairly 
are listed in term 


S of student attitudes 


I. Developed an appreciation of the Services so 
the conservation and development of natur 
of government and private agencies, 

2. Helped students to recognize and know Some of the character- 
istics of a greater number of trees, plants, and animals, 

3. Led to a more authentic understanding of 
growth processes, = 

4. Made clear the theories about "balances in nature" and “ 
of the fittest.” 


ciety provides for 
y P a 
al resources in the forn 


the origin and 


survival 
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7. Helped to develop inquiring minds. à 
EC Increased the use and improvement of basic sk 
(ne conceptions of interrelationships between man's use 

E ces and his responsibility toward coming generations. 
on : rovided ideas that will have a great “carry-over value for 

her phases of life. 

11. Encouraged intelligent discussion on th 
rather than on hearer 
< 2 Developed initiativ 

one's own mental resources. 
accomplishment from a well-planned 


ills and creative 


e basis of facts learned 


e and many other manifestations of best 


A rather substantial 
Study! 2 


New Balance from Old 
hich were collected gave some 


Attention to the general idea of replacing the balance of nature 
With a new balance which could continue to provide for 
Man’s needs. This was done thru investigations of soil fer- 
tility, sustained-vield forest management, marine biology, and 
Several others, As these examples suggest however, the idea 
of balance is most often discussed in connection with inves- 
Ugation of renewable resources. It has not been fully applied, 
aS yet, to exhaustible resources where the need for under- 


Stan EL 
anding is at least equally as great. 


Many of the examples w 


Capture That Energy 

ng importance of energy re- 
it is odd that virtually none 
devoted to this subject. It is 
ith words, and that few 
rces are part of the 
lopment. If so, it is 
s been too narrow 


ey view of the transcendi 
rces to modern civilization, 
Of the examples presented were 
Possible that, again, the trouble is W 
teachers consider that our energy ro" 

road program of conservation and deve 


highly unfortunate that our thinking ha 
iS 


anice K. Campbell, Barcroft School, Arlington, Virginia. 


“Adapted from a report by J 
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to encompass this significant phase of our dependence on 
resources. We are not yet able to 
thing touching each of us, possibly because the develop- 
ment of energy resources has been placed in the hands of 


large organizations whose very size deters our study and 
action, 


À report from a chemistry 
shows some of the difficultie 
vital part of the school prog 
school chemistry courses hav 
tance of conserving coal and 


think of energy as some- 


, 


method. Discussion then turns to 

the relative importance of the products, showing how the 
coke is perhaps the least important, not comparing in sig- 
mical uses of coal tar and 

idely in current magazines 
special uses as a raw Material fo p ea ase dus ee 

T solvents, medicines, an 

2 YE uses as a fucl, d 
1 uses of nuclear ener y can be de- 
veloped to the point wher vj e depend- 


o show location 


-.. Since many of 


erbe Personally concerned 


the Matter,” 3 


4 


culture 


Soil c, 
'Onservati, 
servation Service, U. S. Department of Agri 
High School Students in Greenville, 
Posters on Core of Soil x 


South Carolino, Prepare 


Soil, a Priceless Heritage 


O š ; i : 
f the various resources considered in school instruction, 
atest attention. Problems of 


n bee to have received the gre t 
theref s p prevalent thruout the United States, and are 
its inter e close at hand for study i any school which extends 
Coser est to the community: Widespread efforts of the Soil 

vation Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


lav : : 
€ dramatized the overwhelming dangers of unchecked 
ionship of soil to human life. 


erosi 1 

h ion and the crucial relati 
€ service has actively solicited the aid of schools and has 
materials, both written 


ee 5 > we 

ea uniformly generous in providing 

ids visual, and the services of technical personnel to assist 
ools in study of soil. Agricultural extension agents are 


Present in many counties of the United States, and the Smith- 
sie oo vocational agriculture teachers are available for con- 
and on in many high schools. Thus, schools have a ready 

active source of assistance. Their response 1s very en- 


Souraging. 
[751 
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ack to the 

sedimentary. They collected soil samples and took en pue rn trip 
schoolroom for many tests. The endless [jucstious raise ud p 
concerning the age of the rocks and their orca a aee er 
reading and careful hard study. Fossils came in for E soa CÓ 
Which helped the children gain proper concepts of the ag 

arth, , a 
d class studied native and cultivated grasses. In this "CR 
they secured samples of the native bunch grass and frui ee 
carefully, They collected different kinds of grass seeds and c: 
out experiments in germination, . |, > mE. 

"As the year went on farmer fathers were called in for a diei 
Other field trips Were organized and carried out. With them ine soil 
trips went the County agricultural agent, soil experts from t 


conservation district office, and men from the United States forest 
service who were specialists in the 
A committee c: 
and inv 


alled on the agriculture 
ited him to visit their class an 
"Back in the classroom, 
library and from many 
Service, the state colle: 


» film slides, and moving pictures. heir 
"Near the end of the year the children decided to invite de 
Parents and friends for an evening program to share with wir. 
results of their study. Thruout the evening committees of chil oa 
explained their germination experiments and their model fields shov 
ing contour plowing, terracing, and gully grading." 4 
The year’s study described in thi 
several reasons, It w 


vas built o 
dren, as they related what th 
of their envi 


t 
Started from fairly simple facts bu 
rapidly grew i s 


ning experience 

f agencies and individua 
Wide variety of supplemen- 

gar Co; ? 


2 iont r s kanes 
ee Education.” The Spokesman ED. spoks ol 
ormation Supplied by Clark Reasie' irec 
i y Clark M. Frasier, = tof: 
tern Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washingt 


j *Q m. Stark, Jr, "Su 
Wash.: June 2, 1946. Based on i 
the Laboratory School, Eas 
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| 7 reading and visual materials were employed. Finally, the 

š ork of the school was presented to the community so that 
| Its significance could have broader effect and the lessons 
| learned could be better understood by the students thru or- 


ganizing their information and presenting it to an adult group. 


Soil for l'eeding the World's Millions 

A broader study is described by Anne M. Goebel, assistant 
Professor of education at Kansas State Teachers College, 
“Mporia. Starting from study of the soil, the students move 
on, following food products thru industry, relating the need 
for mineral elements to the fertilizer industry, studying food 
and agricultural habits of various countries of the world, and 


1 i 
Many other topics. 

The youngsters first study 1 
Srown in the different states an 


- *r€ produced. This leads to questions about the reason why 


wi 2 3 qoo a 
Vheat grows where it does, and to identifying the controlling 
om 20 to 30 inches, a grow- 


a ; F 
factors, such as rainfall ranging fr 
g, and fertile soil covering 


in E 
| Ë season five to six months long 
vel plains. The children search for newspaper clippings 


a 
Out wheat, and find such streamers as: 


maps showing where wheat is 
d where the largest quantities 


nts in Chicago 


See Wheat Peak; Wheat Up Two Cet . 
Dust Storms Responsible 


heat Hits Twenty-Seven Year High; 
Strong Winds Bring Duster to Kansas 


Five Big Wheat Crops Changed Dust Bowl Picture d 
Dwindling Supply of Kansas Wheat Left for Overseas Shipping 


Nor only do these headlines show how wind and rain and 
Soil loss affect wheat, but they point to its international im- 
Portance and the place the United States has to fill in fighting 
Starvation in Europe and Asia. Wind damage i5 of national 
| Concern also. When soil blows in the spring, beforc the wheat 

IS well rooted, the whole country shares Kansas' loss. 
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he children understand some of the problems 
the farmer faces. Contour plowing means little unless it is 
seen. Pictures showing contours, strip farming, and terracing 
are always needed, if field trips are not possible. In describing 
terracing, the teacher is able to show the close relationship 
between soil and water, so that the children can see how water 
under control makes the land fruitful instead of destroying it. 

Fifth- and sixth-grade boys and girls came to understand 
readily the need for crop rotation, summer fallowing, and 
the practices required for dry-land farming in the semiarid 
section of Kansas. One member of the sixth grade asked, for 
cxample, “But what do the farmers do when their land is 
resting?" He was answered by another boy who had lived in 
the western section of Kansas, where, the boy told, the farms 
Were large enough to allow part to lie fallow while wheat 


grew on the rest. 


The children were interested in experimenting with soil. 
aporia helped the students in 


A government soil expert in En 

simple soil experiments. They also liked to see how another 
resource relates to the soil, particularly in the use of trees for 
shelter belts to break the force of wind against the soil of the 
Plains, They saw how these trees were planted in order to 
Serve the soil, not to be cut for Jumber as the trees of the 
Natural forest. 

They also discovered | 
duction possible. thru the use 
Supplies of energy—either gasoline 
Mixed with limestone (calcium) an 
iron is transformed into steel, and n 
and other implements fairly near the w 
Mineral elements join soil, water, sunshine, an 


u i i H 5 
- Ity in satisfying human needs. 
I d NM D 
bel, assistant profess 


Pictures help t 


how minerals make large wheat pro- 
of machinery moved by stored 
or Diesel oil. Iron ore is 
d heated by coal. The pig 
jade into tractors, plows, 
heat belt itself. The 
d human ingen- 


or of education, Kansas 


State started from a report by Anne M. Goc 
cachers College, Emporia. 
is 
Ste, 
Soy Pers Muten: 
^il c. ulching an Eroded Schoo IGround Are? 


Onser, 
vati, 4 : 
on Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Water in the Creek All Summer 


The Vine Grove, Kentucky, High School Sce 
to its community the close relationship between De qi 
Water. Among visitors to the school one day was ; ° He 
Jaggers of the Kentucky State Department of P i 
Was so impressed by the activity of the school that on hi A 
turn to Frankfort he used one of his community school c ; 
culars to schools of the state to tell the story of what he saw: 

" “There was water in the creck all summer this year for the "m 
time in several years, This was said by James T. Alton, principal E: 
the Vine Grove School, in a conversation with a group of xis 
who had spent the preceding day in and about the school. ‘So what? 2 
we all thought, and he continued the Story. The return of the waters 
in the little creek which had been dry for several summers appeare 
to be just one of those things which’ just happen in the mystery 
of nature. 


“Tt was a Miracle in fact, but not a 


removed a curse—g l 


- en 
x owering of the earth's water pan where m 
had stripped the earth i 


À e 
so barren that the r 


at 
face long enough th 


3 dy 
Rural Boys and Girls SE 
the Relation of Water ane, 
Soil to Their Everyday 
Soil Conservation Serei ire 
U.S. Department of AN 
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it could ‘soak in’ and maintain the water pan. Tt was the miracle of 
restoring the soil so it would grow vegetation—it could (and did) 
grow cover crops. It was the miracle of getting something in the 
soil that would delay the rain water long enough for it to sink into 
the earth. : s j 

“Who was responsible for the mira 
loved the land—understood it; and wh 
ton agencies in restoring the soil. He knew 
knew why-the stream had dried up; knew what would restore its life, 


and took steps to restore it. He knew that to restore the soil would 
Sive it life to grow food and at the same time the restored soil would 
to produce the miracle. It was . 


Yı A 
pes the stream. Eleven years it took 
one without fanfare—just did it. How? He helped build the soil." 


over 
Mr. Alton, to ask how he had 
ame thru a total community 
all aids available and called 


cle? It was the principal who 
o worked with soil conserva- 
how it had been robbed; 


As teachers and principals Kentucky read this ac- 


SER they naturally turned to 
one it, His answer was that it ¢ 


Program of education which used ! | 
9n the help of all agencies. Vocational agriculture, including 


evening school, part-time school, and day classes of the boys 
ID vocational agriculture; the Soil Conservation Service; the 
gricultural Extension Service of the University of Ken- 
tücky; the AAA; and the CCC—all contributed, and all be- 
came part of a total program of land improvement which 
“mphasized the use of phosphates, which were purchased, and 
the use of lime, which was available in the community. After 
the two elements of phosphorus and calcium had been added 
to the soil, the program emphasized growing legumes (to hold 
Soil and add nitrogen), growing cover crops, planting trees 
thousands were planted in the community), terracing the 
and, planting strip Crops, avoiding the burning of fields, and 
Pasturing nelliag land instead of cultivating 1t- These were 
Steps which produced the miracle of having water during the 
ng hot summer months in the little Otter Creek, the natural 
undary on two sides of the Vine Grove Community. k 
Vater in the creek may be unimportant in itself. But it 
reflected improvement in the community- The things which 
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rest of the student body 
for themselves. 


“We have shown a movie on water purification in the on. 
following the excellent visual aid Suggestions put forth in the Jou fi 
last year. Filmstrips are available, and will be shown. Scrapbooks i 
being made. Essays are being written. Press relations are being ie a 
lished. And all of this is being done by the Stream Pollution Con 
mittee in addition to their regular biology work. 


š ; z : a and 
“In projects like this, certain values accrue to both school 
community. The studeni 


pression, responsibilities to 


" rmed it 
with the problem, and have confirme 


DR M 5 j stu- 
- Ihe community is pleased to sec the 
dents taking an activi 


: Ses re. 
become a live issue x x 
. ev nas 

firm engaged by the village to make a re n 
on. Thus, we feel that we are accomplishing 


À : : tus 
and that is a valuable psychological impe 
in high-school education," 8 


Forests No Longer Primeval 


Interest of schools In trees is of 


at least because 1 


er 
ests longer than on many oth 
resources. Altho the school fore 


expanding rapidly now t 
th alarming Speed. The state of V! 
as undertaken 4 joint program betwee? 
and the state board of education under 


3 roca- 
m Š Stablished at each of the MET 
tonal high schools In the state. Landowners in the vicinit? 


oat ; 
give plots, and the schools wil] manage a! 


ts. In Tennessee, a large lumber compa") 
established susta; ed-yi i 5 : 
aned-yield practices 9n Its 90,000 acres < 
: í H 
forest land so that its cut Of trees w 
growth re vz 


wth would be encouraged: 
5 John C. Pierce, “Stee. D. H PN 2 
M ç ream Pollution Project, Vermont School Journal. March 1947 


o 
With Expert Aid, Children Learn the Science 
Trees 


^ iso: 
State Department of Public Instruction, Madis 


pie 


yi 
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But it didn't stop there. The high school at W apt 
Set up a 34-acre school forest, given to it by the same lun 

ber company. On this miniature tract the children copi 
thru the school will learn the practices which have bee! 
found scientifically and economicall 


y sound in commercia 
operation. 


Fire Remains a Major Problem 


Another type of teaching 


Ç -hools 
device adopted by some schoo 
has been the fire-damage-de 


i h a 
monstration plot. Woods xs 
ing still take a terrific and unnecessary toll of the trees of th 


s E š -onë 
United States. In many sections, fire remains the number 0! 
forest problem. Most of the fi 


significance of fire damage. 
an acre of trees, whose two halves are closely 
similar in density and type of growth. Usually a local land- 
owner donates the acre, A forester checks the growth t° 
make sure that the two halves are similar, and then once ? 
year, under a fo . 


? LAT 15 
rester s supervision, one half of the acre 
burned. Measurements 


are made each year to show the los5 
of growth and the plots are studied carefully to identify other 
effects of fire, It doesn’t take long for the lesson to be made 
plain. As one landowner put it when asked to ive an act? 
of trees for à demonstration plot: “Sure you Aa have it. 
took me thirty years to find out what dam ge fire did to tre&* 
It shouldn't hay childre oe ” 

Some schools have ede d 


4 In 
soe ted cut s to P 
down the significance : OVer sections 


€s Clark of Alderwood Manor, Washint” 
Shington schools in this field 
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An Outdoor Laboratory in Michigan 

E e mo interesting example presented for this volume 

ol pm Michigan, where the Muskegon Senior High 

B on = uscd a school forest over the past six years. Prepa- 

Sawa a report for this yearbook was the occasion of sum- 
“Ing and evaluating the experience. 


School acquired 120 acres of 


In 5 - 
1940 the Muskegon Senior High 
m the campus for a reforesta- 


tax- š 3 à 
Bi aquent land, thirteen miles fro 
program. The biology department welcomed the windfall of an 


outdoor "Wl 
E. oor laboratory and assumed responsibility for the program, 
Ting into a cooperative agreement with the South Muskegon Soil 

the land-use plan and techni- 


eion District which furnished 
Ssistance. 
EA . tract has been gne to x Wd n due 
J Y " a Ç / oa Z rino 
D cua s E: arte i a as rnal nis 
Period. ano n pines, probably al ya c i] we g 
bush Cae then the discouraging EAD x iorum TE 
Sully ae be b ae E pne short h of 
Mos i i and the beginnings 0 pend ite w S q: 
and : o Creek presents a future project in str am Di ment, 
ne bottom-land woods are rich in resources for biological study. 
E^ report is a summary of the first six years Du cu 
Clan an attempt to determine whether such a a eh m 
i pou holds valid learnings for city high-school stu ents. Does 
Sive meaning to classroom discussion on resourc 


2 es to the end that 
atti 3 M as 
ti “tudes of thinking will carry over into the adult lives of the par- 
CIpants? ` j 


p p the exception of ou ! 
š g activities, the rest of our prog cies 
Et Ppaetuites presented themselves. V ies ur 
City. ng unique or unusual. This story !5 veing repe: y J 
firi and rural schools. 
Ing rein years the progran E 
School. the work was carried on lurir 
Sept fo and on Saturday. It has continue 
n four afternoons a year. , 
_OSt of the participants are bio 
Jects. The Conservation Club, howev 


determined our tree 
just grown as ideas 
we have done 


ir farm plan which 
gram has 


extracurricular, mean- 
vacations, after 
curricular ex- 


1 was entirely 
ng summer 
d to be extra 


5 logy students working out 20-hour 
Pro ever, assumes responsibility for, 
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5 : the 
all forest activities and financing. The club, started a ipd we 
acquisition of the tract, maintains a yearly members whe has 
Sixty students. About one-third are juniors ryan A aa 
maintained their interest since their earlier days in the jw 

Biology instructors provide supervision with P NS D e she 
from the principal, assistant principal, and several other auras e 
faculty. The Soil Conservation District furnishes the technica 
sistance. 

ACTIVITIES E- 

Before beginning this summary we were depressed by the eed 
that we had touched the lives of very few students with this activ E 
We have been pleasantly surprised by our own figures for the i 
years and dream about the possibilities if we could find more The 
quate transportation and build à more flexible school program. A 
variety of activities and learnings point up the possibilities of e. 
gration of many classes and the desirability of making such a pro} 
more than a biology department activity, 


1. Tree planting—about one hundred 


; per 
and twenty students P 
year. One hundr. 


2 Jc red, 
thousand trees to date; Jack r E 
rs, à 
European larch; Douglas firs, 4 
northern spruce, 


m 


: -haps 
Saturdays per year with perh i 
twenty students in each crew. The Conservation Departme 


: voul 
-lane plowing and before the war we cou 


to plow, 


ith forester, s 

ars— crews limited to six studen? 

With a student chairman 89 out at their leisure. This is usually 

a Saturday activity. The forester from the Soil Conservation 

District accompanied us once for instruction in tree felling an 
care of tools, 

5. Sale negotiations for 


: the poplar—one student, 
Christmas trees, pl 


" ` ` ue 
antation thinning— four rips, twenty st 

dents. d Le | 

7. Tree sales—ten students, 

Et s Price setting, selling arrangements, mailing state” 
neun palancing books— committee of six students +o 

9 nsect control, cutting out pine weevil, spraying and shaking 
for Sawfly larvae burning for d. 
fifteen students, 


ork: 
bark borers—summer wo 


10. 


lI. 


14. 
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Nursery work—ten students. Our trees are supplied by the 
local nursery of the Soil Conservation District. 

Fire fighting. 

a. Series of six lessons with State 
five students. 

b. Volunteer fighters, actual experience—about one hundred 
students in three years. Originally this activity was limited to 
boys, but girls proved such valiant fire-fighters in an emergency 
that they are now signed up as a matter of course. The club 
sends out a call for fire-fighters in September. Any boy in school 
sixteen years of age may sign up, and any girl in the Conserv: 
tion Club, A twenty-four-hour schedule of the volunteers is 
kept in the school office and at the home of two instructors. 
This is the only activity as yet `x 


vhich may disrupt the school 
schedule. We have put one hundred students in the field within 
forty-five minutes after the call for help came 


from the Con- 
Servation Department. 7 
C. Yearly demonstration of fire-fighting equipment. 
Manistee Forest and 


d. We have taken several trips thru the 1 [ 
re Experiment Station. Private cars 


visited the Roscommon Fir tio 
are usually used for such trips with fifty or sixty students and 


Several faculty members. Me. : 
Soils tour of the county with soils district men—twice a year, 


thirty to sixty students on each trip. We make an 8o-mile swing 
around the southeastern p he county, comparing our 
Own farm with other soil learning to appreciate the 
economic and social relationship of soil and men. 

Use of the forest in biology class study of conservation—thrce 
hundred students per year but only one-third of them actually 


See the farm. 

a. Making a land-use plan. 4 

b. History of lumbering in Michigan. 

c. Study of soils and erosion control. ; 
plant and ani- 


d. Biological principles such as balance of nature, 

mal relationships, plant succession. 

Surveys, 

^ Animals, by wint 
- Plants, weekly after sc 


five students. 
Trail blazing—ten stud 


Conservation Officer—twenty- 


ortion of tl 
areas and 


_five students. 


ng—twenty À 
ng—committee of 


er tracki : 
] trips one spr! 


hoo 


ents. 
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: : : ir own time 
16. Improvement of recreation site—six students on cw pw 
and without Supervision have erected signs, um t A or [E 
i riv i students ha 
and parking area, and driven a well. Fifteen stu 


jater les to 
paths and bridges. Two students have sent water samp 
Lansing. 


17. Use for recreation. 
a. Hunting and fishing—no record h 
ticipants but we find much evidence 
With the trout fisherman and the dee 


first concern was Whether or not we 
a Sanctuary, 


ar- 
as been kept of the is 
that our area is PU 
r hunter. Of course, t 


-ea for 
should close the area an 
i i rvat 
A club committee met with the state conserv! 
men to learn about sanctu 


: " nain 
aries and why our area should ret 
eation, 


" = -vised— 
S, frequently, Boys and girls, supervis 


* : Ived 
york bec. Learnings invo 


S ; care 
thru recreation. all Weathers, grounds [s 


fire building in 
latrines of temporary. construction, 


. y . . : ech- 
d. A Camping committee is making a study of camping t 
nics both for use "on location" 


í # thich 
and for our roving trips W h d 

9ccur three or four ti arly to such places as the Bein D 

Baker and Kellogg Bird Sanctuaries and to the State Audub 


aluate the w 
forests sho 
ill be the ric 


orth of such a progres 
uld happen to repre a 

her by several rhousar E 
he real value of such education nie 
Ver to our adult Population, Will these city studen" 
thood a greater appreciation of the importance 9 
» Water, forests. Wildlife? Will they continue to fee 


out-of-doors? the great intangibles. Who 


fad, the State w 


These are 
em? 


9 know that Veterans hc 


"their trees” are doing. Gra 
Students take tl 


Outdoor ed 


me from the War go out to see h 
duates retu 


0 "t 
a Th to help in the projec, 
heir families on S 

Ucation, lik 


ow 


E 
lil alternoons to see “our farn i 
Ike any laboratory h i expensive 
4 “abora educa s ex 
Yet, one doesn't become an ex = ton, i P 
Writers, N. 


š a 5 ;pe- 
Pert typist by reading about tyP 
eal valu C 


pes 
€ of conservation of wt 
merely studying them from a book in t 
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. AA s is a abo which will be partially self- 
c NILUM a d years time. The two points at which we need 
flexible oad spite ars in providing transportation and a more 
As for te ] pi ogram for greater student participation. 
tied the lo: " ner supervision, missionary-spirited pioneers have car- 
ae H date just because of the fun there is 1n bringing the 
IM i ie the out-of-doors to young people. Perhaps there al- 
° e enough of these folks to carry on in the years ahead. 


Life in the Wild 
Ee thea dren learn something about the wildlife of 
afia E States if only from their history books and the 
ISI r Indians. Some schools, however, have made it pos- 
| or their students to sce wildlife in its relationship to 
do. life and to the other factors of the environment. 
à ften the relationships are lost because the study is broken 
own into separate courses. A Virginia girl studied birds for 
Rue months in a conservation unit in cighth-grade science. 
pe felt a real lack, however, for she commented: “Now 
M learned all there is about the outside of the birds. I 
Can't wait to study biology and find out what's on the inside." 
ead in wildlife has been one of the early forces in con- 
ation, so much so that the word “conservation too often 
= to mind sportsman groups whose interest lies in preserv- 
RE enough pheasants or quail or rabbits to make hunting 
ene. This is probably inevitable since many state 
servation departments are supported from sale of hunting 


and fishing licenses. 

: ane Raymond, Washington, High School has used part of 

w ology course to stu Aldlife of that state. Soil, 

me ; and plants are stu 

ma community can be understood. 
terials and field trips to make the study V 


9 

n. Wri | 

miu d pien by Verne A. Fuller, Muskegon P 

of Publi y W. C, Ryder, consultant, Conservation 
ic Instruction, à 


Most school childre 


rgini 


ivid. Conservation 


:gon, Michigan. Sub- 


gh School, Muske 
i ichigan State Department 


Fducation, Micl 
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o know 
lali i I come to kn 
specialists talk with the class. The students 


the various 
the fiel 


: ing in 
i iv: i are working 
public and private agencies which The con 
d, and what their various functions are. 


used. 
outline gives an idea of the content and the methods 


I. 


Il. 


TI. 


IV. 


T IN / CLASSES 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION AS TAUGHT IN BIOLOGY CLASS 
RAYMOND HIGH SCHOOL 
1946-47 
Introduction to Problems - ae 
A. Sound films, 4 Heritage We Guard and Realm of 
Wild 


B. The history of the bison and passenger pigeon ‘ea ba 
C. Discussion of need Of conservation as evidence 5 
A and B 


Study of Conservation Agencies 


A. Services of agency—extent. 
B. Nearest agency office 


š ice 
Upland Game. (Note: Students select bird of their chole 


for reports, Study to begin near opening of season.) 


A. Pictures —male, female, and young 
B. Description 


r. Field marks 
2. In the air 
3. On the ground 
4. Voice 
C. Life History 
1. Range—over North America 
2. Breeding and Nesting habits 
3. Food 
4- Chief enemies 
5- Abundance or sc. 
D. Interestin i 
F. Regulatio 
Mi 


» authority, etc. 


and Washington 


arcity 


3: Feeding habits 


Ba, 
in i of Elk Drinking at a Beaver Pond 
lon National Forest 


U. S. Forest Service 


(b) time of mating, 


and (c) number of young and time of birth. 
lers, (b) hibernation, 


4. Breeding habits: (a) behavior, 


f adults: (a) ant 


(d) acts demonstrative of intelligence. 


. General habit o 
(c) travel, and 
6. Hunting regulations 
B. Predators. (Note: Student reports ° 
C. Fur bearers. (Note: Student report 

7 
VI. A Student Constructed “Code of Sportsmanship” 


V 
ll. A Student Constructed “Code of Safety" 
Note: At students option.) 


V 
n Wildlife Scrapbooks. ( 
X. Fish To Be Studied in the Spring: 


un 


n life history.) 
s on life history.) 


discussion resulted from the above 
ere silent found a field for ex- 
Raymond High School are 
eciative of wildlife of 


; Deus A great deal of 
Pressio à Jany boys that otherwise wel 
Now a of ideas. Fifty-five students in 

AN conservation minded and app" zd 
Can hdd than they were September 1, 1946. Any biology class 
adjust their year’s course to include the above outlined study. 


e 4 2 i: 0 
Course will be enriched; the students enlightened." 


ts of the Mine 


schools provid 
he economy. G 


P Frui 
Tu Obably a number of 
erals and their place in t 


e information on 
eography teachers 


pal, Raymond, Washington, High School. 


Lloyd Flem, princi 
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> š d 
often devote attention to the location of mineral xy. 
to the industrial products of the various states. On y ED =s 
number of the reports of school practices dealing w "This 
sources focused their attention on minerals, however. "m 
seems to be typical. Our attention has been drawn ws d 
quently to problems of the renewable and inexhausti tid 
sources, such as land and water, than it has to our cae “at 
resources, such as oil and gas. It is the latter, however, wh 2 
are most critical to continued civilization. They are the M 
it will be remembered, which George Renner feels must 


É E š blic 
Protected in many cases either by regulation or by pu 
ownership. 


Social Problems under Consideration 
An excellent a, 
The Changing Cr 


on Curriculum 


: : nit 
practices, it presented a ü 


a ixth 
Mining,” undertaken by the six 
State Universit 


“Most of the children in this Stoup had been in the school fro™ 
two to five years, so th 


3 i jon 
ey began immediately [after summer vacatio 
to talk about a ‘study,’ Aft ^ 


VICE Ue on- 
er several days of discussion they CO” 
centrated on seven areas of interests ac ¢, 

scientific instruments: 

uses (‘I saw i 


they are made 
nes this summer’). F 
Italy; Manufacturing In our c ^ 
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ork on for a long time 


1. It should be interesting enough to w 
and it should be different 


2. It should be harder than last year's, 
from last year's 

3. It should be about something we can get many books on 
It should be about something we can get help from trips, people, 


letters, movies 
5. It should be something for 
worthwhile things to do in work 
6. It should be worthwhile. 
a. Help us to understand an 
b. Help us to understand an 
c. Help us to know what grown-ups 


is important k 

d. Help us if there is something we are not so good in. j 
“At the same time these children listed studies of former years in 
Order to make sure that the proposed study would be more difficult 
and would insure new types of exp 


“Ty: . i 3i 
Discussion under the guidance o ] interests 
group had not sufficient information on these several interests to 


Take an intelligent choice. "Therefore, they started purposeful re- 


; coloring and investigatin 
Search as they attacked the problem of exploring a j g H 
ogestions. As research continued, 
D 


the NL : 3 
possibilities of their several sug Y nu: 
the Scope of the various suggestions changed. For example, iul 
Soon bore the label, ‘Mines, Mining, and Minerals,’ so that it would 
1 , 


incor, ; ^ important to men, and working and 
rals most importa 1 : 
porate all minerals m P Eod as heiter 


abor conditions and problems. The group s agan 
Ploratory reading that child labor, che Guffey Coa! Pi? bo pes 
'N mining were aspects of the problem. Exciting 2 ; 
` L i in mi so appe many 
Covery of minerals and the dangers 1m mines also Qus e a ny 
children At the end of three weeks when the group um er x tl aem 
selves sufficiently informed to make an intelligent choice, they se- 
&cted ‘Mi fining, 2 inerals.’ 
2 rem Mosam M to the faculty staff. The teacher was 
€ plans were then sen au it AC die 
asked aren out to the staff how the proposed xx av would 
preria set u by the group and to explain Ri dE ht it would 
Probably. eit the E istis year, but that the class thoug 
e i . 
North that amount of time. dept d thought thru their 
he staff members felt that ts g Un that they concurred 
Problem and had met criteria to such an ex ) 
In E 2 
the choice of the children. 


which we can have interesting and 


period 


d work with people 
d be able to talk with people 
with experience think 


erience. 
f the teacher proved that the 
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; š ese 
“The unit thus approved, the group immediately see a 
minerals as a beginning: iron, coal, petroleum, marble, iu They 
copper, gold, silver. Later they made many additions tot pine. Aa 
agreed to start with a study of coal and listed gignteen ] c 
a point of departure. Here are several typical E a sua ae 
where, how, by whom was coal found?’ ‘Is coal a metal? 


: 4 ists locate 
metals distinguished from other minerals?’ ‘How do scientists 
coal and tell where resource: 


` " <> Their 
s are?’ "What are miners! w ages? T “eth 
: sey? at laws gov 
expenses?’ “What are the dangers in coal mines?! What laws g 
coal mining and coal miners! hou 


"As the children re 


making the shelves, 
ber of a small 


dividual and sn 
before they 

"As research a continued, 
included th 
Mineral Friends,’ 
various 


:an activi- 
other construction ac 


thich grew 
' own country W hich B 


or manufacturing, 


tion of various 
subjectmatter 
The children 
newspapers, 
letters for m 
those who h 
ments, and 
and stories, 


: d MES 
ans, many subjectmatter arcas 
come necessary as Integral factors in the daily experiences. 
A few illustrations of the many nee, i 


eXperience will suffice to show ho 
areas become inte: arts of the learning expeti 
consulted numer ooks besides many periodica a 
and advertising literature, They wrote eighty A. 
aterial and information, many notes of appreciation 7 
ad helped them, accounts of various helpful trips, esperi 
movies, The study also stimulated the writing of poen” 


ous b 
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"The arts were indispensable to the building of exhibit shelves, 
the making of maps, friezes, oil paintings, and booklets. Science ex- 
periments such as plating copper; finding out what rust is; testing to 
find out whether they had aluminum, lead, or tin foil; and chang- 
Ing coal tar to a dve base helped to clarify their concepts. 

“The function of the special teacher in this situation needs a word 
of explanation here. When the arts or science became indispensable 
either in working out group plans or in the experimental solution 
of problems, the specialist joins the group and guides such work. 

"Health and hvgiene became significant when the children found 
that minerals existed in foods and were necessary to the body. The 
real values of sunshine and fresh air took on new meaning when they 
had investigated the effects of mine gases; the dangers of working 
In damp, dark, dusty coal mines, with dusty lime crushers, or in the 


2E H 
great heat of steel mills. ' : 
mathematical computation as 


"There was a constant need for 
children needed to interpret quantities produced, consumed, or 
Wasted, and to find out whether the minerals were measured by the 
ton, the barrel, or by the fractional parts of an ounce, as radium is 
Measured; to interpret graphs and tables; to read temperatures. There 
Was! constant. need for many kinds of computation as the children 
Carried our their various undertakings. Likewise only thru mathe- 
Matical computation could they understand how recently in the 
World's history manv minerals had become important, and data thus 
arrived at in turn helped the children to realize how rapid is our 
Consumption and the real need for conservation. In much the same 
Way such important concepts were developed as those e d 
quality, monetary and utilitar and the effect of supply and 
deman NN 
mand upon prices. 
eee children made maps sz wi 
minerals had been discoverec W MU ET 
Untouched resources exist, where and why mooy hey were real 
up, they were learning more than place geography ; they Moi eer 
izing the interde endence of different working groups we S 7 = 
rent nations. The children Were equally japan Fan that 
Often conquest, ex sloration, settlement, and territoria expansion 
Were brought ie) because of some mineral regu M a 
S Le WAR T TM . expenses, living conditions of 
“As they investigated incomes, exp Dore Sui. in 
Diners and mill andi factory workers and compare x Er ` | p 
Comes of persons whom they knew, they became interested in work- 


ian values, 


hich they located areas where 


shere they are mined, where 
ies have grown 


| for | 
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“Five billion dollars, it is estimated 


: rist 
s iS spent each year on tour 
travel. Tourism is becomin 


Y gi 
g our greatest industry. When peor 
traveling, they naturally wish to go by w ay of the ae places, 
route, to halt and spend their money at the cleanest anc zy ic aie 
and to visit the most beautiful recreation areas, poured B toss 
and unsightly communities are avoided if possible. Scenen aes 
munity beauty thus have a direct cash value, and to neglect 5 We 
them is unprofitable, The loveliness of a blossom-fringec c h 


i ` i ni States. 
road IS a natural resource not uncommon in the U nited St: 
“A large part of the 


in public schoo 
he assumption that the school's task 3 w 
a few children have enough artistic talen P. 
z. Every child, however, can be taught at e! 
gnize beauty, and how to Poe pnn a "e 
that will be satisfying to h: j ividual in a workaday socie 
sons school child can learn is ci ic price 
pride in his city, village, or countryside. After this lesson is Je 
the normal child can easily be shown how to develop talents in S dd 
ing beautiful things for himself, his home, and his community. W EE 
he becomes an adult he w at some of his community 


“ill see to it th ich will 
irected toward creating the kind of locality which p 
he esthetic sense in our p 


excite civic pride, The development of t| 
ple has been too long neglected,” 12 


Society Must Protect Itself 


degree, preservation ç 
resources ma 


sa cnl 
To some f beauty and wise use of : 


selfish use of the enyi :hools ar responding to this 
conclusion by studying the Various phases of community jitg 
and emphasizing needs for 8roup action which éathers up 
the individual impulses voluntarily into plans which more 
nearly satisfy nee S 


y. 
ds of the STOUp as a whole." Undoubtedly: 


nies E 1 A. 
scorge T. Renner and W H. Hartley. c. ; : D. 
Re foe Conservation Citizenship. Boston: 
Heath and Company, 1940, P. 301-305, creation and Citizens “g 
"See, Group Planning jn Education, 1945 Yearboo! 
Curriculum Develop arly “E $ 


Ment, particula d 
cine, p. 2-11., 


DONT 
e vision 3 
. Carbook. Department of anpe yee A. 
ucation for Social Intelligence.” by Howa 
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NIE at times inject the school program into 
Mer m jects, pm. it will find that it must deal with 
tates Tul m fer. and controlled. "Certainly," as 
Nus sal : there is no justification for evading con- 
tific Senis ues x hen they arise: Not only is objective, scien- 
EN cto lent 9 disagreements possible, but it is the safest 
M DR n 9E p people for life in the community. If 
TAA E H Ex e cultivated in American society a willing- 
SN n 2 x n social issues on the basis of rational under- 
Rit 2 P her than emotional excitement, the highest pur- 
education will have been served." '* 


We Can Change Our Culture 

] has been extended until it 
h, the school has expanded 
h the culture of the past 
and modifying that 
ffectively. 


E influencc of the schoo 
fo 3 virtually all American youth 
an almost exclusive concern wit 

with shaping 
À society's members more € 
eae study and exploration have real meaning as the 
nity ae to participate actively in the Dons commu- 
hey, ife, becoming itself an agency of social change. The 
curriculum then comes to have an immediate effect on 

t, in other words, on 


and think, and ac 
reate and maintain. The 1944 year- 


f Supervision and Curriculum De- 
iculunt, stated this clearly in 


to : q 
m Increasing concern 
ture to satisfy needs of 


t 
m iu people live, 
ook e of culture they c 
velopn e Department of Supe 
d E J oward a New Curi 
g the task of the future: 
at education is and 


ted concept of wh 
as schools move 


] will not suffice 
ulum policies and plans growing 
d with reference to the needs 
The curriculum will be 


« 
how seems clear thar a restric 
toward functions are to be served ` 
Out of new curriculum... Onus 
an such a concept will be formulate 

Problems of society and of individuals. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


14 ER. 
J Char 
tomp Charles H. jud. Edu 
any, 1934. p. 328 


stion and Social Progress- 
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focused upon the culture—its values, 
ties. The competencies required of the 
as a member of social grou 
portunities are extended, 
realities of everyday 


its conflicts, and its potentials 
individual as a personality an 

ps will be developed. As educational oH 
education will make a difference in th 

community living.” 


A Community and Its Children Learn Together 
Many schools have 


! ur 
affected the culture of their comn 
nities by redirecting 


established ways of using resources. AD 
illustration from a one-room school in Breathit County: 
Kentucky, will be ample. It was written by the teacher, 
Bertha Watts, 


“Many a one-roo 
ingly come for ; 


b ra- 
"ironment becomes a labo tà 
young minds, and' the school a contributor 


School is an isolated one-room school in beautiful hill ou 
try. We wanted it to be as homelike and beautiful as possible. Ou 
older girls from the intermediate grades made colorful drapes 45 2 


A S 
home project and arranged them so as to shut out no light. Home 
in the community contributed a mirror, a dressing table, a few pic 
tures, and flowers in season, z 

“Pupil committees saw that the room Was kept in order and floor 
cleaned, that water Was | 


ies cept 
<ept in the cooler, that both toilets were keP 
clean, and that the playground Was free from rubbish. The com 


mittee on flowers arranged the cut flowers and took care OA tug 


rowing ones whi 7 5 ity’ 
Ever, child : m ie homes in our communit} 
“very child in schoo : 

) SE mmittee every day. 


“We studied our : F strieS; 
means of transportati ^ S resources, a n 
ans S ati . - Y 
P es, and kinds of recreatio 
We learned what we TE homes: 
; ze and furnishings of home 
the education and oc f children i? 
s. ts, the number of childr 
families, and other f: $ note 
health, nutrition, s ci ] cre observed d QM 
€ n OCI; 1 H 1 E 
1 3 al adjustment, and interests- 


l 
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spread to homes and beyond. Our school grounds provided good 
Object lessons in erosion, beautification, and sanitation. We filled the 
gullies, set out trees and shrubbery, and screened the toilets. The 
lessons learned were carried home. Since there was much coal mined 
and sold in the community, we took as many arithmetic class periods 
as Were necessary in teaching the upper grades how to gauge a sled 
or wagon for coal. They learned how to measure acres of ground, 
to find out how much corn is in the crib, or to estimate the number 
Of bushels of shelled corn grown on the farm while it is in the ear. 
“The farm was one of our projects in social studies. Children 
learned what to cultivate, what to pasture, what to leave in wood- 
land, and reasons for these decisions. Parents learned from their chil- 
dren the value of cover crops, how to care for pastures, methods of 
Preventing erosion, and numerous other things. Children learned the 
best breeds of chickens for eggs, for meat, and both. They looked 
into the question of the types of hogs best suited for various purposes. 
The garden project helped the school-lunch program. In time it 


affected the standards of gardening in the community and led to 
d better practices In harvest- 


More careful selection of garden sites an I 
mg and storing produce. The pupils learned more by practice than 
from books, They learned the enemies and friends of the garden, 
OW to control certain pests, and why different vegetables required 

different types of soil. 
In forming health habits, 


Outstandi asa M LS 
ing aids in maintaining £9 
Bram. The parents donated lumber and labor and screened off a 


kitchen in the corner of the room. Each child brought aces of Tm 
9r vegetables to supplement the food purchased for lunches. 3 ie l- 
alanced diet with the necessary vitamins was prepared ant 
"Our community is a large one, and many pupils one w prs 
Qr two miles, over hills, thru narrow paths, and across creeks, whi 


swollen o 1€ p: C ittle 
were I he fear of the arents for the lit 

š lesson t l 

D group of children. Here again the 


o 
reac E ae s k v from which direction they 
Cher kn chi She knew i Y 
ew her children. S esten 
Came and other factors before she selected gun a ; Ds ie 
čo and from school. Pupils enjoyed responsibility an aga 
s sa li ie an 
parents cooperated by having little a sae 
wing morning. These guardians were SC A 
Were changed often to give others a cha 
g 
Sommunitv. 


in assisted. One of the 


the parents aga 
od health was the hot lunch pro- 


asaf Ali Road, \¥ 
J ` 


132 aclu 
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: Tu z available to 
“Our collection of books and magazines were made AN one er 
the entire community, What we had was for the child in th 
as well as in the school. . 
"Our children were grouped not in gr 
abilities. We found out where each child 
in which he belonged, a 


ades but according to their 
was, put him in the oe 
nd carried him as far as we could during TA 
term, changing him from group to group as he c. diia 
spelling, language, and writing we tried to teach the pup! ^ n 
expression of oral language and to spell and write correctly a 
which they were apt to meet nov l $ d d 
forms of different kinds of letters, simple paragraphs, an ae 
sequence of stories. In reading, we tried to teach the child Don d 
read, lead him to like to read, and to broaden his reading Hee, 
“Happy is the teacher who has this kind of working relationship 


: nay: m 3 zh ;elop- 
with home and community in the exciting business of child develop 
ment." 15 


It Happens in Many Spots 


reathitt County brou 


ght to their pre- 
all the county 


health, agriculture, forestry of the 
d this information 
communities m 
anned how 


would dire 


1 as the basis of 
ore conscious of thet 
needs. They also pl 
curriculum which 
of resources. "This fforts to im- 
ere especially. poor, and the 
Ners planned lunch programs to sup“ 
ger home supplies. They planted gardens 
use needed foods, They planted trees to saVC 


"Happy Is 
as distribute, 
T of state ed, 


to learn how to r 


—— 

15 Bertha Watts, 
1947. The article w: 
appeared in a numbe; 


the Teacher.” 
d by the Rural 
ucation journals, 


Virginia Tournal 


t -bruary 
rgi of Education, Febru 
Editorial Servic 


;inois, ant 
€. Chicago, Illinois: 


7 ` rrect . 
V or later. We dwelt on corr! 


2 ive 
agencies to giV©. 
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eu 1 " 

ues. CO o TANPE Students and their parents 
isqon W E ood. Older children and parents 
Ne. qe ; clothes design. School and community 
D de P s, an evelop recreation programs. In one year's 
the er sona appeatance and personalities of people in 
a ir) were changing. The shy, undernourished, 
e or the : eee people were enjoying better living 
SM was onc n N doa n p 3 d Watts 
vus S NT : : app many r orts such as these, 
is ER o He are res haping its culture into more effec- 

ans of satisfying human needs. 


S Man—the Key to Action 

of ied of natural resources by themselves, without study 

E s society has organized itself to obtain usc of the re- 
, cannot be wholly fruitful. As Zimmerman pointed 

what makes a resource a resource. 

vital because that knowledge is a 

esources for wider benefit for 


aan ae of man is 
re: x ge of resources 1s 
Drei Isite to better use of r 
periods of time. 

to p. the word "better" immediately brings the student face 
cient e with the understanding that facts alone are not suffi- 
- As a member of a community and nation, he must 

and who is to 


Mal. » 

ak a = 

Š judgments of how resources are used 
Governors of the states 


Dene ^ 1 l 

In fit in what way from their use. 

the White House Conference of Theodore Roosevelt 
“monopoly 


end P 
n led their resolutions with the statement that ) 
Tesources| should not be tolerated. They recognized 


th š r 
x it the benefits of using resources were guided by the social 
a s 3 à RE x ac 
a les which govern use. LO them, monopoly meant that 
s Š ai : ' x ens 
Ources would be used to enrich the few at the expense of 
E € many, and they registered their opposition to that kind of 
?Cla] ya P ar " l : 
NT. ye complete until 
E. value. A study of resources cannot È F 


16 — 
J J bares ee 
Tom report by Mrs. Naomi C. Wilhoit, Kentucky 


State Department of Education. 
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it includes a study of the ways in which the resources are used 
and how that use is controlled. x 
Some of the illustrations already given have pointed in 
that direction. The Ohio State Demonstration School study 
of “Mines, Minerals, and Mining,” reached into the pr oblems 
of working conditions and compensation for the miners o 
the coal. It did not, apparently, consider the social organiza- 
tion which permitted working conditions so disagreeable and 
dangerous that we are still paying penalities in labor unrest 
and management disorganization. Few, if any, of the other 
illustrations would support a belief that schools recognize that 
many of the resource problems with which they are now at- 
tempting to deal result from unchecked and uninhibited us¢ 
of the resources of America for wholly private ends. To do 
so would require that use of resources be adopted as onc 
major theme in organization of the curriculum. Ohio State 


Demonstration School found that its study, limited as it hac 
to be, covered a year’s time : 


Perhaps, then, no Satisfactory accounts can be given of 


? considers carefully all the resources 
d uk -rion 
n, and then follows their productio 
aze of interrelationships of the natural en 
à more complicated and delicately bal- 
n interdependence of modern society, finally emerging 
: à : 2 ) c ee 
k x: Š Cinca] ee of society’s organization and its € 
ectiveness in supp ying the ^ E n 
supply wants and ne resent 4 
future generations | TERR 


the widest possib] i here are 
many balances and much : E 


lack of balance that such an edu- 
ave to explore—within the natura 
een individual freedom and com 
Personal initiative and social control; 


ation and world: 
5 
search 
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us to e t 

per ee of sets of values which at times must ap- 
he “s PA T T ere technics by which the choice can 
Ape: ps con ict minimized. We can use land and 
M Pond ollow known principles of land-use, and if the 
Ae ERE under which we operate makes possible 
Slice th agriculture which establishes a new balance to 
P ber a natural balance. We can have planning, so that 
a E m our resources for society S benefit can be ob- 
DEN > = un can have freedom also, if the planning is demo- 
s esa - its conclusions on the weight of objective 
S an wide consensus. A satisfactory statement of edu- 
vence in creating general understanding of 
ios s 1s In Mr. Olsen’s article, noted earlier." His con- 

is: : 


e 
p sol study of America's resources m u i 
se qu vico an integrated science-social studies curriculum 
With E Science deals largely with material things; social studies 
people, institutions, and ideas. When the study of resources is 


a 

n š i A 
ronced thru science courses, therefore, primary concern 15 
n a À 

to earth resources and perhaps 


Sou to technology. And when re- 
) rn l' . . unl S 

Ces are analyzed in social studies courses, most emphasis naturally 
rations, and people. 


ES A institutions, aspi! ] Yet, as We have just 
rs he whole meaning of the American problem will be missed 
m H all resources are studied, and then not only 8 separate areas 
S rec in their functional interflow. That is why the integrated 
velo aches of both science and social studies are essential to the de- 
pment of social perspective in children and adults alike. 


r stated the desi 


n their functional flow 


red result when he 


Zi 

Aimmern i 
said. nan had earlie 
is for leaders endowed 


r need today 
ss and a broad outlook, 


the greates t 
l consciousne: 


^T z 
TM p^ opinion, 
a hig 7 a 
. ghly developed socia 
Decen 


Edward G. Olsen. “Educating for Social perspective.” NEA Journal Vol. 31, No. 9, 


Nbe: 
Cr 1942. p. 278-79. 
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insure continuing improvement in livin 


g for all the people, 
iali i insti n 
and (b) that the school as a specialized educational institutio 
isa functioning, 


integrated part of a dynamic community 
life. 
living for all and whic 


ur s f 

ch and make realistic the education e 

children, vouth, and adults, and (b) to improve community 
living. 


The pro 
and deal with the 


ity betterment, an 


munity leadership. 
Types of Resources 


, Resources are found and developed in (a) the natural en- 
vironment, (b) the biological, ps 


> Iritua 
Ya chological, and spiritu 
potentialities of hu i 4 any 1 


man beings, and (c) the social environ- 


ment. These are three arbitrary divisions of the unified envi- 
ronment of which man is 


ae tele of 
` 4 part. The divisions are made f« 
practical purposes, They are: 


pi 
- These are the n 
enance, They inclu 
+ and animal life. 


3 ; p his 
n's biological energy: n 
hanges in his environment, as TÊ 


q z 7c Rgt g1- 
alth and Physical activity; man’s psycholog 
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to solve problems intelligently, as reflected 
and in creative living; man's 
and esthetic aspirations and 
truggle for better living 


cal energy, his capacity 
à stability and integration of personality 
P iritual energy, his capacity for moral 
achievements, as reflected in the continuing s 
for all men, " 
e The social environment. The processes 

ationships for satisfying human wants, 2 
economic institutions, organizations, social cl 
and technology. 5 


and structures of group 
s reflected in social and 
asses, language, customs, 


U 
se of Resources 
~ the intelligent use of resources in 
Involve: 
1. Utilizing fully and appropri 
Makine new: i 
Ae Making new resources aval 
€rvation 
to 3. Adjusting utilization of availa 
Sustain continuing use. 


any situation may 


rces which are available 


ately resou 
development and con- 


lable thru 


ble resources to their capacity 


Ar, ; 
eas Considered I 
able proportions the area 


To : | 
reduce the project to manage tio 
x must be limited. Three 


resource ideration 
e-use under considere be limited: 55 
is need for limitation in mind. 


ar : 
eas have been defined, with th "ETE 
A ley are educational concepts, programs, an Ioui. 
are d; 

* directed toward: š 


and shelter 


1. Rais; , 
alsin base : 
g the income ood, clothing, GP 

evel of individua 


1 Impro i s f 
vine patterns of using [ 
g pe > , 

9 Improving community life by raising ite l 
Sroup participation in community activities. 
sidered an area of adjustment— 

and the 

dual and group wants im 
T i ;alities of the environ $ 

ii PM we im these areas is to be judged 

© quali ion in each O arcas e 

: ity of education 10 C277, a PE 
Y its cile in providing the information, tis g 
3 : " : 
os and atti de cessary tO satisfactory adjus 
UE o and world. 


e i: 
Community, state, region, 


* 


E ach of these three is con 
tual adjustment of indivi 


nation, 
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Subdivisions of Areas 


To indicate more clearly the concern of the project, the 
three areas are subdivided as follows: 
r. Raising the income base 
a. Improving the productivity of Industry 
b. Increasing the markets of industria] products eso 
C. Adjusting the pattern of industry to the availability 4 
status of resources 
: Developing new industries to utilize resources 
Improving the productivity of agriculture 
t Increasing the variety of agricultural products 


+ Increasing the markets for agricultural products "es 
- Adjusting the pattern. of agriculture to the availability 2 
status of facilities 


i. Developing new. patterns of 
JE: Increasing the availability 
and service facilities A 
k. Improving 
ties 


aaa 


zu 


} te lee TOES 
agriculture to utilize [Oo 

: ication, 
of transportation, communicat 


z Atom ¿ee facili- 
transportation, communication, and service fac 
1. Relating the P 


and 
service facilities 


attern of transportation, communication, 
to the occurrence and use of resources 2 
E ay . bz s P: ege o e r Ç 
P Increasing individual skills and abilities for increased p 

ductivity and efficiency in agriculture, 
communication, and services 


3 -nortation« 
industry, transportat 
n. Increasing 


Wage and salary levels b 

reqsi: Sene EI . gt 

0. Increasing Security against sickness, disability, and old a 
P+ Increasing tl ë 


g the purchasing Power of Wages and salaries. 
2: Improving patterns of using food, 
a. Improving diet habits on 
standards 


b. Inereasin 


clothing, and shelter ond 
the basis of Scientific nutrition 


' - diet 
: 1ety of foods available for a prope! 
especially, at lower Price levels 


e: Increasing the nutritional quality of foods available, especial 
at lower price levels Ë 


' onal quality of foods 
e, Increasing skills and 


improving h 
of foods, from the standpoints of 
qualities 


abits in home presen ¿onal 
Variety and of nutriti 
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Hierewing and improving community facilities for scientific 
preservation 

g. Improving clothing habits on the basis of 
of protection, comfort, and style 
h. Increasing the variety of clothing a 
lower price levels Y % 
E Improving the qu 
price levels 
J. Improving the utilizatio 
terials for clothing 
k. Improving skills and habits in ma 
l. Improving the quality and efficiency 
Cessing of raw materials into clothing 
m. Improving housing according to accepte 
quacy, durability, function, and style, especiall 


accepted standards 
vailable, especially at 
ality of clothing available, especially at lower 
n of resources to provide raw ma- 


king and adapting clothing 
of manufacture pro- 


d standards of ade- 
y at low price 


levels 1 
n. Increasing the availability of adequate housing, especially at 
low price levels : 
9. Improving processing and the utilization of raw materials 
for housing y E 

amount and quality of re- 


P- Maintaining and improving the 


soure : 
Ources for housing 


q: Improving skills in bu and improving housing 


ilding, adapting, 
vel of individual and 


y raising the le 
unity activities 
oup an 


- Improving community life b 
8roup participation in comm 
a. Increasing individual participation in gr 
activities — 

E Increasing group participati 

crest to the whole community 

d Increasing harmony and cooper 
T Increasing citizen knowledge 9 
agencies and institutions SOR 
e. Improving the use of county, state, regional, 2 
Agencies by the communi í : 
n Developing in UL skills in cooperat 


d community 


on in programs of common 1n- 


1g groups 


ation amor , 
f community 


f and use O 


federal 
ive group and 


ethods of organiza- 


$ 1 LN TC 

ommunity activities TN 

3 Developing in groups more effectiv 

lon and action NL. 
tive coordination and planning 


h. : ». 
E Developing more effec 
tal community 
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ES : "ticipation, 
i. Increasing the individual’s sense of belonging, particip 
and pride in his community. 


Suggested Outcomes for School Programs ». B". 
The school program designed to improve living for p Er. 
and community develops philosophy, methods, and mare 
to achieve understanding and competence in the fields a d 
This effort is not at the expense of other major educatio 


IE 3 . > sion 
objectives—such as the development of basic skills, expres 


= PER : hem 
thru the creative arts, and others—but is integrated with t 


; tive 
in a unified school program. It is the task of the coopera 

program to define the specific outcomes 
program in the three areas deli 


mited. Some of the results 9 
this effort may look like the f 


ollowing. 
1. Basic information 
a. The major industrial 
munity and their patte. 
b. The major patterns 
tion, materials used, 
C. The extent to 
and indu 
d. The extent to whi 


B om- 
and agricultural resources of the c: 
rn of occurrence 


; 5 : oca- 
of industry and agriculture—kinds, ! 
major processes 


i ` sculture 
Which resources are being used by agricul 


inc 
si ç - are being 
ch resources are not being used or are b 


ts for industria] and agricultural producg 
f. The major problems in industrial and agricultural producti? 
g. The major resources for food si 


desired of the schoo” 
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i p umber and kind of jobs available depend upon 

c MM ‘and extent to which industrial and agricultural re- 

mm s are being used, the markets available and how they are 

3 2 used, and the way income is being distributed 

by at occupational skills and individual efficiency condition 
both the income of the individual and the possibilities of using 
industrial and agricultural resources fully 

B, That food, clothing, and shelter affect the health and ef- 
ciency of individuals and of agriculture and industry 

e. That the kinds of resources available and the way they are 


ping used affect food, clothing, and shelter 
- That good health depends on good diet which depends on 


good soils 

8- That careful planning and use of available resources can 
improve food, clothing, and shelter 
h. That diet can be much improve 
preservation of foods 

1. That the improvement of incomes, foo 
is partly a problem of national and worl 
um " people of the community can do much t 
ives better 
J. That improving incomes, food, clothin 
Community requires individual and group 
ea activities, and cooperation among groups. 
k. That the community is a better place to live if people par- 


tici E diet 
Cipate fully in its activities 


b. That the n 


d by home growing and 


d, clothing, and shelter 
d policies, but that 
o make their own 


g, and shelter in the 
participation in com- 


: Basic Skills 
A Ability to find and interpret data about industry, agricul- 
ture, natural resources, Wages» food consumption, 
housing and clothing conditions, organizations, and 
Participation in community life — 

- Ability to present such information 
Oral form 
Bre to recognize an 
muni Justment in income, d un 
ML. life—unemploymen® malnutrition, 
da lizations to new facts and 
; Abili ly scientific eneralizations 
situation? eI Y E Ba, g shelter, and com- 
munity life 


occupations, 
community 


in written, graphic, and 


d interpret signs of deterioration and 
shelter, and com- 


d intergroup con- 
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H 
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€. Ability to perform some simple technics, such E gode 
cooking, preserving foods, repairing furniture or c sa * n. 
f. Ability to recognize the implications of public policy 
income, food, clothing, shelter, and community life m 
g. Ability to participate effectively in cooperative group 
tivities š J 
h. Ability to use the common machinery of democratic de 
cision-making and government. 

Basic attitudes 

a. The natural reso 
of income. food, 
future generations; 
b. These resources 
few. They should 


: ation 
urces of the community are the toing a 
clothing, and shelter both for present 4 
they should be used wisely. 


J a 
are a heritage of all the people, not q 


ublic trust. 


f income; their use of food. cloth 
ing, and shelter; and their Participation in community life. 
€. The people must ha 
improve their lives, 


ae B H . 1 im- 
f. Scientific Principles and methods should be followed ma 
proving income, food, clothing, shelter, and community life. 


1 Fed po 1 nt, 

g. Social Organizations and Institutions, including governme B 
3 3 BEDNA L E s 

Unity to use in making these impro 

ments. " 


h. The People of the community 
about income, food, clothing, sh 
return for freedom t s 
choosing Wisely, d 
i. Fach individu for using resources wisel 

j icipating in the life of the community. He e. 
* Clothing, shelter, and co? 


x ices 
have freedom to make EA n 
elter, and community Ji E. " 
© choose, they have the responsibility 
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istics 3 : : 
of a program seeking to achieve them. The school: 


ble pupils to learn the informa- 


Provi š 2 
rovides experiences which ena 
des necessary to wise resource- 


E^ understanding, skills, and attitu 
2 . 
Nc experiences which enable 
tion in m mgs; and attitudes necessary for cons 
govern Operation, group and community activities, 
ment 
ne experiences 
and ciae of a scientific approach to t 
4. Thinke df. problems ! 
desires t ks thru its philosophy of educati 
to achieve, and bases 15 practices a 
lii: riam whatever available methods an 
6. Guido purposes desired d 
rather tha pue growth of activ i 
pex n superimposing them on pupils — NIE 
and im aintains a spirit and practice of continuous self-evaluation 
provement 
Doe democratic planning in evolving 
and the 8 participation of administrators, 
dne community | Cd 
QV Carticipates actively in the life of the community, providing 
in t| educative experiences for and (b) leadership 
i Community 
AER je other community 
Ir. F nstruction 
Socia] “nables and encourages teachers to 
12. (om cultural life of the community ^. f ise resource- 
Use akes the school grounds a demonstration © s 


pupils to develop skills, 
r constructive participa- 
and democratic 


s which enable the student to master the 
he solution of personal 
on and the outcomes it 
nd activities thereon 

d materials that prove 


ities out of the interests of pupils, 


the program of the school 
teachers, pupils, ‘parents, 


the young people, 


agencies, leaders, and resources to 


o be part of the economic, 


and ad rovides a clean, healthy, wholesome environment for child 
14. n activities i s 
tion, akes the school plant available for adult 
i See life, and other community di 
‘ainin Takes its equipment and teaching S s availa 
E and edücative experiences for adults 
Make "urnishes personal guidance f? young op 
personal, vocational, and social adjustment 


ult education, recrea- 


ble to provide 


eople to help them 
both while they 
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i time 
are students and between the time they leave school and the 
they achieve adjustment into adult life 


Ej É j -l- experience 
17. Seeks opportunities for and guides educative-work exper! 
for young people 


18. Keeps informed of communit 


or- 
y needs, problems, and opp 
tunities 


- Fa B 8 Te 5 ional 
19. Provides opportunities for inservice training and professi 


t ad- 
growth for teachers, and encourages and enables them to take 
vantage of other opportunities of this kind. 


This project is illustrative only. The significance of d 
framework under which it is to be conducted is great, howi 
ever, since it suggests the wide scope that school program 
concerned with comprehensive study of resources mus 
adopt. If we study what we have, what we know, and br 


y 3 . ` D. 
We want, we study the tota] relationship between man 4! 
his resources, We can then 


ch 
] reach a school program i 
points toward better life for all. 


A NEW DEM) 
[2 ` x E A 
COR iy ER 


Vere 


t we face about and reorient 
education toward the process of engineering 
a permanent and enduring society- Fore- 
most among the problems requiring imme- 
diate attention and frontal attack is the waste 
of our natural resources—otr physical and 


It is time thai 


biotic wealth. 
— GEORGE T. RENNER 


How May We Move Ahead? 


ER EDUCATION on resources is neither fad nor frill. 
ather a prime social imperative becoming more obvious 


With every passi 7 If w i i 
y passing: year. we Americans continue to 


s 

eee š PP resources at present rates, Our economic 

e ior ; e social decline as a nation appears certain. Our 

Fd PE welfare now demands immediate, practical, 
ained school instruction 1n this social problem area. 


Yet it i 

t it is also clear that: 

the mind before it exists on the land. 
blishment of conservation lies 


« 
Conservati 

nservation must exist 1n 
e causes of destruction and 


Th 

en x 

M pump one problem in the esta 
the educators of the nation. Th 


Š ple i . . H 
Pletion are deeply fixed in the American way of life, in the habits, 
hich comprise our culture. The prob- 


attiti 
udes cane 
es, and institutions W 

unless and until conserva- 


em 

Ce : s 

. | Cannot be legislated out of existence 
es, and beliefs. Thus the 


tion ; 
ny popular ideas, attitud DRE 
Citizen ES ent of schools is the key leader ine za Pew apathetic 
upon E Jur schools should make the citizen aware of the resources 
d auch he depends for survival, the role they play in the rise 
their pum of civilizations, and how they are to be regarded as to 
School, bundance and exhaustibility- Translating Oe into 
Tance EN the ultimate issue is hunger, E pores igno- 
nally estruction of physical and social vitality. Tuna ation, and 
Brado. disappearance of the civilization. nis io an in aay 
» in every subject, must share this responsibi ity of teac hing 
Conservation being 


Ons 

PERO J > 
* dites £o the primary duty o5 O7. eee the major respon 
lass u A z ba acc ni q respon- 
siby: Cr for education, t We accepi J ! 


ity 
Y of relating it to ordinary li 
vation. Friends 0 


he schools m 
ife." 


f the Land, 1638 North High 


1 
St. Ollie p. p; 
"S ac Fink. The Gateway to Conse 
umbus, Ohio. p. 9-10. (Mimeo: 

ang ° of 
E Smelting Copper Ore Destroyed Cover 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
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"This statement well expresses the sound and historic ae 
viction that the educational process, and more pas E. 
the school, does provide an essential method of arriv a 
better practices in using our environment. Theodore RM 
velt, it will be remembered, called in educators along i 
Scientists and political figures when he held his White Hou 


DNA : ed that 
Conference on Conservation in 1908. Van Hise followed 
conference'with a coll 


k ; more 
ege text on conservation. Perhaps 
significantly, 


: we 
a number of states in the years that follo ‘on 
adopted legislation requiring instruction in the conserva 
of natural resources in the public schools, However much 


7 C . 4 uc- 
may deplore this compulsive method of curriculum constr 4 
uon, it does illustrate the i ‘ 


2 at 
growing public concern tha 

schools carry ir i 

resources, 


Curriculum by Law 


4 > eor" 
t eight States—A rkansas, Florida, G an 
Maryland, North Dakota, Oklahoma, ace 
€ added legislation requiring school I 


tion in natura] resources, Conservation has thus moved from” 5, 
concern of colleges anq uniy 


re 

d enti 

à crsities alone to that of the 

ae Wu The Kentucky law of 1944 is à P 
xample of this kit islative requ; is entit 

“An Act Relat id of legislative requirement. It is ent an 

5 ,^elaung to the Teaching of the Conservation * 
reservation of Natural R Š 


x 1 Is 1 
€sources in the Public Schoo 
» 
Kentucky, and reads in part: 


Since 1929, at leas 
gia, Kentucky, 
Wisconsin—hay. 


“Whereas the en 
š 2 6 natural resources ; soil, wat 
minerals, and wildlife d Ices of ae state—forests, Wo. chat 
: x : ; '* Deen exploite royed š ic 
coming generations will be de rived P red and rud «conor 
welfare, therefore, Prived of their privilege of c 
“Be it enacted k Ich 
x Jy the Generar a : wea 
of Kentucky. N Pest Assembly of the Common 


“Instruction in all phases of co 4 


se + ion a 
DSCrvation and preservati 


ti i 
42! to our social, econom 
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be included in the curriculum of the public schools of Kentucky, 
and textbooks regarding the proper use and production of forests, 
soil, water, minerals, and wildlife shall be prepared or selected by 
the State Textbook Commission for this purpose."? 


This Act, like similar ones in other states, places direct 
responsibility on the schools to modify harmful practices in 
use of resources. It also directs the state school officials to 
make sure that adequate instructional materials are provided 
for this purpose, even to the extent of preparing them as 
needed. 

Leadership at a National Level 

The Franklin Roosevelt program of resource development, 
às well as the dramatic warnings of dust storms and floods 
during the 1930s, hastened efforts of schools to undertake 
instruction in wise use of resources. In 1937 the U. S. Office 
of Education called the first national conference on conser- 
vation education. This was attended by representatives of 
ederal agencies in Washington, state education executives, 
Specialists in education and conservation from universities and 
Colleges, and officers of lay organizations working in the in- 
terests of conservation. These experts recommended that the 
Jffice of Education enlarge its program at the earliest kee 
Sible moment “to serve the growing needs of schools in the 

hited States in the field of conservation education. 


The Office of Education followed that pene on 
the issuance of an excellent bulletin, Conservation m the Edu- 


355 CAE : orle for 
"atom P. rogram. This publication outlined a poo " 
teaching resource-use, identified school pr Hinan teacher 
: 8 : E j 

Several states. and provided a helpful bibliography tor 

S, 2 


ion educa- 
Use, T “hej «tance of conservation 
Dt e he impor ig š 
te wae cul aoe ic d political life is such that it 
5 


he program of instruc- 


sl à 

Auld be made an integral part of t 
5 Kentuck £ Jouse Bill 313. August 7, 1937: P- 172-73: 
n rou o abs Ne. rio Augu" 
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tion."* It suggested also that seven guiding principles be im 
lowed when introducing the study of resources and t 
use into the school program. These principles were: a 

1. Conservation cannot be adequately taught thru a single ie. 
a series of single units in this field, While for purposes of emp E 
it may be desirable to develop such units, it is only as the gw 
of conservation are made a fundamental part of curriculum plann 
that the subject can be adequately treated. 

2. The materials of con 
fectively to curriculum 
major themes which may 
construction. 


3. The materials available in the field of conservation from bom 
private and governmental Soürces provide basic material to be 
veloped and organized for instructional purposes. Nur 

4. In developing a Program of conservation education it is i! h 
portant to consider the various aspects of conservation, but SUC 


3 " š sect 
consideration should by no means narrow the view of this ail 
; SENE h 
for the pupils. It is important that the whole problem be approac 

in the large. 


H H 4 ef- 
servation education lend themselv 5 the 
planning. Conservation forms one o lum 
appropriately be considered in curricu 


$. Conservation education cannot appropriately be confined to E 
one subject or field. Its understanding and appreciation come E 
thru a knowledge of materials in several fields including economie 
Science, civics, agriculture, home economics, and geography. 

6. The primary ation can be understoo 


d and 
appreciated in thei 


er 
vild 
aspects as the study ° 
Proper utilization of m 0 
E ments 

complete Program. pone drep | 

f - h 
A psu of Jepresentative practices are recounted in i. 
states as irginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania South Dako™ 
Michigan, Wiscor 4 


: pom t 
i uc Onu California, and efforts to rela 
acher-education to conservation are briefly described. 


Soil 

C. 

Onseruation Servi " ç 
rvice, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Study Timber Stand 


Clay County, Alabama Teachers 


improvement 


Office of Education 


co ee the following year, the i 
Structio useful suggestions for organizing conservation I- 
cA n in the elementary school, and suggested a unit on 
me prn with activities suitable for primary, Inter- 

ate, and advanced pupils. An excellent bibliography of 


Materiale : : E 1 
“terials is present. A special bulletin on conservation ex- 
es detailed information on 


Cursi 
Ar published in 1939 pred i 
instru ng, conducting, and evaluating field trips as part o 
CXeur ction in the use of resources. Activities are suggested for 
XCursions to study soil, water, flowers, trees and forests, 


Inds : f 7 
» fish, minerals, history, and culture. 


ities Have G Place 
to stimulate and guide signifi- 
ncrease of instruction On re- 


TI Regional Activ 
Cant Nese national efforts served 
=. ` Iegional interest in the 1 


6 —— 
Educa: fis G. Bathurst. Teaching Conservation in plenary Schools. U. S. Office of 
Tp F. dee i "nn No. 14> 1939- 
ederal Security Agency: Bulletin ^ di S. Office of Education, Federal 


Excursions. 


S le : 
curity NE Bathurst. Conservation 
gency, Bulletin No. 13» 1939 
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source-use. In 1939, a joint project of the Progressive P 
cation Association and the National Education SAE A 
produced a major listing of source materials availab e PR 
ondary schools and colleges on the use of regional inii 
and sponsored the organization of several projects thru v M. 
research information on such subjects as nutrition was tran? 
lated into instructional form.* f m. 

Furthermore, groups of states began working toget c 
develop activities which would deal effectively with the 1 3 
sources of a region. Spurred by the hydroelectric expen M 
of the Northwest, a number of agencies formed a Pact 
Northwest Regional Council in 1939, with the purpose y 
providing research results to educators so that the probi i 
of the region could be hastened as information on its P š 
lems and opportunities became widely disseminated. e: 
Council prepared a comprehensive bibliography of eun 
materials that dealt with the resources of the region, and pub" 
lished certain units on resources of the Northwest for use |n 
schools. 

In 1939, also, several representatives of universities in the 


South joined with TVA in establishing an Advisory Panel 0! 
Regional Materials of Instruction, whicl 


encourage and assist in translating the 
research into educational programs t 
solution of regional and national pro 
aration of materials on malaria contro 
and the general principles of resource 
accomplishments in the preparation 
shadowed, perhaps, by a wider succe 
of schools and colleg 
lems of resourcc-use. 


h set its purpose a 
results and benefits "3 
hat contribute to the 
blems. It guided us 
l, community planning: 
development. Its act? 
of materials were over- 
ss in stimulating interest 
es in more effective dealing with prob- 


S Paul R. Hanna, Harold C Hand, and 
Resources. New York: Progres 


; I o pg Region 
others, Role of Education in Utilizing ë 
"See, Men and Resources: 


] tole int. 
i lucation Association, 1939. (Mimeo.—-out of reste 
Men a A Study of Econon Opportunity in the Pacific Nort? 9401 
1941; Pacific Northwest Resources in Outline, y 0: Forest Depletion in Outline 19 
Soil Ca usop in Outline, 1940, Portland, Oregon The Pacific Northwest Rez? 
Council. MS ; 
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To some extent, its efforts led to the formation of the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education in 1943. 
That committee, established by the American Council of 
Education and supported in part by grants from the General 
Education Board, has been remarkably effective in leading 
and merging the various interests of the South in better use of 
Its resources. It has sought to strengthen the services of exist- 
ing state and regional organizations in research, education, 
and planning, and has worked with thirty-eight regional 
organizations and more than six hundred fifty state institu- 
tions and organizations. Ic has prepared regional materials 
needed for more effective instruction on resources, has aided 
states in the establishment of administrative organizations 
Which will devote their attention to state problems in educa- 
tion on resources, and has become the clearinghouse for infor- 
mation on developments thruout the South." 

_ At present writing, the committee is guiding the prepara- 
tion of a source book on resources of the South. This volume, 
Written by the staff of the University of North Carolina, will 
doubtless provoke general interest while having greatest 
usefulness within the region where the problems it recounts 


are immediately vital to the people. 


States Tackle the Problem ` 
een active in increasing their 


emphasis on education and resources- Many state departments 
of education have issued bulletins providing suggestions on 
the subject, among them being Wisconsin, Michigan, Tenn- 
essee, Virginia, Illinois, New York, and California. The Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education has included a supervisor of 
Conservation studies, who works directly with the schools and 


— U 

Jp m For further. information on 
yey, Jr. Channeling Research into i 
ducation Studies, 19443 Education for U 
Merican Council on Education, 1945; and 

Mittce also publishes a periodic newsletter, 

the South. 


Individual states also have b 


this significant committee see, John F. 
D. C.: American Council on 
se of Regional Resources. Washington, D. C.: 

High School Journal, May 1946. The Com- 
with brief accounts of educational activity in 


the work of this 
Education. Washington, 
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teachers of the state in preparing materials on resources and 
in aiding teachers to develop more effective instruction In 
the field. Alabama and Texas have supervisors of resource 
education whose duties are similar. Michigan has a compar- 
able position in its state department of education. North 
Carolina has established a Commission on Resource-Use Edu- 
cation, composed of representatives of forty-five agencies 
operating in the state, with an executive secretary who will 
bring the various agencies into focus on the resources O 
, North Carolina and the contribution which the schools can 
make to their better use. Florida has established a similar com- 
mission, and the four states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 


and Texas, have set up an interstate resource-use education 


committee, which ties together efforts in those states. 


1 Special materials by states are also in preparation. In Louis 
jana; for example, a materials bureau has been established 1 
Louisiana State University that responds to needs identified 
by the Louisiana schools for materials dealing with state an 

local situations. The authors of the booksare specialists onthe 
university faculty; the state department of education ap 
proves the material for use in the schools, It is then edited by 
the Educational Materials Bureau so that the lan 'uage is suit- 
able to the grade level for which it is intended ow the book 
is tried out in a few schools and revised in fine ithe criticisms 


by the teachers and their pupils, it is passed upon by the state 
board, published, and distri 


fective route, Louisiana has 


n by ississipP! 
River by Richard Jod Rose Pag Sons The Misisibh 


Fred B. Kniffen; Ty 


s are planned on > salt and su 
fur, petroleum and natural EN and old Ecology, "s 3 
S, a Louisiana trails. 


°l. 5, Ni 


"See, Education in Louisiana V, 


9. 5. November. 1946, p. 6. 
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Bases for Advance 


Encouraging Interaction 

These various regional and state activities have been di- 
rected toward three general ends. They have been concerned 
with developing more direct and immediate contacts and 
relationships among the educational groups and the research 
and action groups. There has been definite need, for example, 
to bring educational leadership into direct contact with what 
other public agencies are doing so that the educational pro- 
gram can benefit immediately from the results of research, 
thus Minimizing the lag that lies between proved research and 
educational programs. By so doing, educational agencies can 
effectively support the efforts being conducted by other pub- 
Jc agencies. If the state health department is concerned with 
™proving the health of the people of the state thru control 
of Various health hazards, the school has a responsibility to 
)ecome a part of that effort. It cannot remain either unaf- 
fected or unconcerned if it isto execute a significant function 
M community life. Its chance of doing so, however, will de- 
Pend upon the closeness of its re blic and re- 


lationship to pu 
Seq š 5 
arch agencies other than itself. 


for Local Needs 
es have been actively interested in 


Preparation of materials which will reflect the most recent 
esearch and will be pointed directly toward the p ro bieran] 
the areas themselves. These specialized materials supplement 

€ more usual textual material available on à nationwide scale, 


Which, of necessity, cannot deal specifically with the prob- 
En , a 
1 each region. 


ems Ke Tt is necessary, therc- 
s and opportunities of ERA 

Ha to sapine the nationally produced materiale vr 
Ë Ose of more immediate application. heros "m 1 E i 
lon are of little concern to states of heavy rainfall, but they 


De 
eparing Materials 


Tbe regions and tbe stat 
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are of controlling concern to the Rio Grande V alley. Ree 
ally and locally produced materials can bring backgroun 


f : XR š nd 
information out of a broad view into a more specific a 
therefore more urgent focus. 


Providing Learning Experience for Teachers 


T be states and regions have given attention to the edu d 
tion of teachers who will be able to function effectively 1? 
this field. "Thru a great variety of methods, both preservice 
and inservice education of teachers are being modified to 257 
sure more effective instruction about resources. Naturally : 
the greater amount of this has been in the inservice field, 
where special summer activities can be undertaken without 
major reorganization of a college curriculum. In the South, 
for example, during the three summers 1944-1946, over tW 
hundred separate Workshops and study groups have been hel 
to study resources and to identify ways in which the schools 
can more effectively modify the culture to provide for their 
better use. Most of these Workshops have been held on col- 
lege campuses, but many have been organized within the 


H B Ú e 
, Sometimes drawing together E 
n the county, Typically, the teac 
yd^ ) e 
ource bases of the county, studi 
Pri Sources they find with the aid E 
specialists from the various fields of knowledge, and have 
$ H o x YS 
ae p use in their schools during the fo 
owing year. Kentucky has established a program whic? 
Au E o 20 
continues thruout the Year; this identifies each teacher-educ? 
uon institution within the state with a 
school system i ; 
oA 00: 
S of relating the sch 
(e we 3 2 o . 
Program to pt community life, and in so doing identify che 
; g 
2 e us the resources 9f the community can ; 
o bear mor i 1 f living 37 ` 
g * Satisfactorily on the level of living Í 
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the community. Thru such joint planning and evaluation, 


the county and the college both benefit. 

The Ohio Program for Improving Conservation Teaching 
thru Inservice Education illustrates effective cooperative 
effort, This program, sponsored jointly by the Ohio State 
Department of Education and the Division of Conservation 
and Natural Resources, in 1946, enrolled most of the key 
school administrators in eight selected counties. Four main 
sessions at two-week intervals were conducted for each 
county during the fall of the year, with follow-up or con- 
| > tinuation sessions later. The administrators studied the physi- 
cal basis of resources, soil conservation, improvement of land- 
Use practices, forestry and woodlot management, wildlife 
Management problems, school implementation, and the like. 


Ohio School Administraters Study Rock Formations Under- 


lying Their County 


Ohio 
Divis: 
ision of Forestry— Bob Wheaton 
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A total of 389 persons representing conservation-concerned 
agencies attended these sessions, and over one hundred and 
fifty people were regular participants. Considering the real- 
ities of eduéational leadership, it is significant that g1 percent 
of the county school leaders attended sessions, three-fourths 
of them regularly, A full-time qualified program coordinator 
planned the courses, conducted the sessions, and evaluated 
results, among which are projects and plans for countywide 

_ teachers meetings, inservice training programs for all teach- 
ers, and a general renewal of conservation interest in many 
individual schools.12 
During the summer of 1947, the Eastern Washington Col- 
lege of Education at Cheney took still another approach E 
the study of resources, Tt offered an integrated Columbia 
Basin Workshop devoted to Systematic study of the total 
Columbia Basin Project including Grand Coulee Dam as an 
example of successful government planning, According t 
their special interests, Students studied the project in relation 
to its historical, geographic, geologic, economic, biologic» 
sociological, and educational aspects. Consultants included ? 
apher and geologist, expert econ 
construction engineers, hydro- 
ners, land settlement experts, ane 
S, discussions, audio-visual aids, 1” 
TOUp research projects, and com” 
g the learning approaches use: 
propriate learning units for bot 


; its 
gh-school levels. Academic credit 
en PIN partly in education and partly in history, g¢987 
raphy, biology, and other fie] n. individua 
J ) ds as 7 vidue 
student. desired prsachand 
These are but three i 


marily on the inservic 


12 See, Carl S. Johnson. ** 
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a eke Conservation.” Ohio Conservation Bul 
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vious yct 


effective work in instruction on resources. For ob 
hus far 


often ilegitimate reasons, preservice education has t 
been less affected directly. In at least one state, however, a 
four-year organized curriculum in conservation is now of- 
fered. The Central State Teachers College at Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, established in 1946 a conservation major which 
considers natural resources from various points of view in- 
cluding their economic importance, biological and ecological 
relationships, and esthetic and recreational values. Enrolled 
students receive carcfully planned instruction in forestry, 
geology, wildlife management and recreation, social adjust- 
Ment and planning, soil conservation, public health, economics 


of land-use, and the like. 

1 Professional programs like 
Improved, should cventually produc 
that understanding of resources which our nation needs and 


lacks today.” 
It is evident that schools and colleges are taking up the 


challenge issued forty years ago in the White House Con- 
ference of 1908. They are accepting their responsibility for 
dealing wisely with the many knotty problems of wise re- 
Source-use and they are orga r instruction so that 
they can hope for specific, concrete, and significant results. 
Only a beginning has been made, but that beginning seems 
to have vitality enough to promise a strong future. Adminis- 
trative and supervisory aids are needed; materials are needed; 
and teacher education is needed. Work is being done on all 
Of these problems, and many of our schools are under- 
taking extensive programs which will be of considerable 
Significance. 


= 
¿nistrators in their concern about resources. 
Vernon G. Carter in Zanesville, Ohio, was: 
; more about it. More than 40 
if it were easily available 
Jementary School Journal 


this, if sufficiently extended and 
e teachers who can guide 


nizing thei 


"Te enelusion of a survey 

peri achers would teach mor 
cent of those returning questionnaire i 

Val See his “Conservation Education Gai 
ol. 46, No. 10. June 1946. P- 561-62. 
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Teachers Can Take the Lead 


In this field as in every other, however, the essential ko 
to continued advance is the teacher himself. Such N 
education programs as described, whether preservice ua 
Service, are unfortunately few and scattered. a: {i «d 
might be done by the individual teacher who feels concern x 
about wise resource-use, desires to develop an emphasis bo 
resources in his own instruction, yet must direct his ow! 
study? What helps can he find? V 
to individual study and action? 
his own" to develop increased 
resources? 


Vhere can he secure gus 
i 1 
How might he proceed “o à 
Š A. 

competence in education o 


There is no easy or 
two suggestions may 
experiences in self- 
(b) seek significan 
from varied sourc 


single answer to these questions but 
be offered: (a) use a variety of learning 
education as in classroom teaching, and 
t instructional materials and experiences 
es. Let us briefly consider each of these.. 


Use a Variety of Learning Experiences 


A number of different Ways can be used to learn about 
resources. Direct, firsthand experience in 
problems of Tesource-use is perh 
direct experience must be su 
experience—documentary 


seeing and solving 
aps the most vivid. But that 
pplemented by other types 0 
materials, audio-visual aids, con- 
Structing activities, and community experiences. if learning 
is to be fully effective." These four types of learning c3- 


perience include both vi "arious and direct approaches. With- 
in each of them sey 


eral more specific kinds or types of learn- 
Ing experiences are possible: (a) books, magazines, bulletin? 
pamphlets, Newspapers, lectures, discussions, essays, debatt- 
reports; (b) maps, charts, graphs, objects, specimens, models. 
pictures, slides, filmstrips, Motion pictures, recordings, radio 
AES 


15 For fuller ex 


planation of these four a 
Community into th 


sorting the 
od E Pproaches see, Edward G. Olsen. “Getting 
ne Curriculum, Educational Leade 


ership 4:328-33; February 1947: 
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programs; (c) drawing, painting, modeling, mural-making, 
dramatizing, constructing, displaying; (d) resource visitors, 
interviews, field trips, surveys, service projects, and work 
experiences. 

No single learning project or unit of work is likely to use 
all of these experiences. But every good program should in- 
clude one or more experiences of each major type; for ex- 
ample, one should read and talk about the physical, economic, 
and social aspects of resources and their wise use; should study 
pictures and charts, see slides, filmstrips, and motion pictures; 
might draw, paint, or model relevant data; and should surely 
hear conservation speakers, take field trips to see conservation 
needs and procedures, and survey local problems and re- 
sources. An excellent procedure is to study a particular section 
of land, mapping its devastated areas, analyzing its reclamation 
possibilities and appropriate technics, planning ultimate and 
needed next steps, recommending accordingly, and then ac- 
tually engaging in conservation efforts as a part of community 


service. ' ) 
should be used in balance if 


All four types of experience sho 
effective learning is desired. This is as true for the adult as 


for the child. 


Discover Many Sources 
Teachers interested i 
resources or in develop! 


Wealth of documentary 1" l 
experiences in the community. Such educational sources are 


far more numerous and readily available than many teachers 
realize. Excellent bibliographies, teaching handbooks, bul- 
letins and guides, pamphlets, sample n work, bins 
Charts, graphs, flat pictures, colored slides, E mo i 
Pictures, transcriptions, resource speakers, 7 trip oppor 

tunities and survey, service project and work experience pos- 
sibilities may be secured from or suggested by the local school 


n gaining background information on 
work can secure a 


ng school units of 
materials, audio-visual aids, and field 
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: 1 ale 
or public library. Many of the following agencies also we 


i i akers 
come inquiries and loan materials as well as provide spe 
and other specialized leaders: 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES d 
The federal government thru several of its idend w. 
agencies has issued a number of excellent publications, c ET 
inexpensive bulletins. These may be purchased at nom a 
cost from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington; 


Hp : i Í rn- 
D. C. That office periodically issues bibliographies of gove 
ment publications which can be received upon request. 


4 3 sh- 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Wa 
ington, D. C, 


SA : ese : and 
Conserves wildlife; acquires and maintains bird refuges E 
game preserves; administers wildlife conservation laws; 


x s s ation 
Operates in development of improved methods of propaga 
of fur and other ani; 


Bureau of F. isheries, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. x. 
Develops methods of regulating the fish industry and up 
in the interest of conservation; administers Alaska fisheries ar a 
fur-seal industries, and care of the Pribilof Island natives; 4 
ministers laws for otection of Florida coast sponges; e 
enforces the law regulating the interstate shipment of large an 
small-mouth black bass. 

Bureau of Mines, D 


Charged with the 


mals, 


partment of Interior, W. 
invi 


š d G 

D 4 [ artment of Interior, Washington, D. E: 
Irects Ji 1 irri : " DG 7 

ts Investigation of irri ; has supervision ^M 
the development of à 
the Grand Coulee Dam ar 


Da 
Colorado River am and 


Columbia River Basin. 
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Extension Service, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Sponsors 4-H Clubs whose work includes a conservation edu- 
cation program. 

Federal Power Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Organized to administer the Federal Water Power Act which 
provides for the improvement of navigation thru the develop- 
ment of water power on streams subject to federal jurisdiction 
or on public lands by private and governmental agencies acting 
under licenses issued by the Commission, licenses so issued to 
be subject to conditions prescribed to promote navigation and 
to conserve water-power resources for the public good. It is 
authorized to conduct general investigations of power resources. 

Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Has general administration of national forests; conducts forest 
research; promotes improved forestry practices; regulates graz- 
ing in national forests; manages watersheds protected by national 
forests; supervises forestry emergency activities of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps; cooperates in development of state forests. 

Geological Survey, Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 
Classifies public lands and examines geologic structure, mineral 
resources, and mineral products of the national domain; con- 
ducts investigations on quantity, distribution, mineral quality, 
availability, and utilization of water supplies in the United States, 
and studies production of hydroelectric power for public use; 
examines and classifies public lands as to their mineral resources 
and their value for power development; supervises oil, gas, and 

* mining operations on public lands included in prospecting per- 
mits and leases under mineral leasing laws. 

National Bituminous Coal Commission, Washington, DEG ; 
Its purpose, to administer the Bituminous Coal Conservation 
Act of 1935, in order to conserve the bituminous coal resources 
of the United States; to stabilize the bituminous coal-mining 
industry and to promote interstate commerce; to promulgate a 
bituminous coal code and to study and report upon the prob- 
lems confronting the bituminous coal industry. 

National Forest Reservation Commission, War Department, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Purchases sucl 
watersheds of navigable streams a 


h forested, cut-over, or denuded lands within the 
s in its judgment may be 
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i uction 
necessary to the regulation of stream flow and the prod 
of timber. 


National Park Service. 


: : D.C. 
; Department of Interior, W: ashington, 
Directs protective 


Work toward preserving national parks d 

all generations and utilizing them to the best advantage TAN 
benefit and enjoyment of the visitor; furnishes public e d 
tional service in natural Sciences, history, and archaeology d 
connection with areas under its care; participates in the E š 
gency Conservation Work program and supervises work M 
engaged in recreational development on state, ede nine 
municipal areas; cooperates with regional and state plan 
boards and conservation agencies, 

National Resources Board, Washington, DiC: cellent 
During its brief lifetime this agency issued a number of exce ing 
reports such as Genera] Conditions and Tendencies Inui d 
the Nation’s Land Requirements; Agricultural Land Requi re 
ments and Available Resources; Land Available for Agricuhur 
thru Reclamation; The Problem of Soil Erosion; Forest La s. 
Resources, Requirements, Problems, and Policy; Planning fo 
Wildlife in the United States; and Recreational Use of La" 


B H m 
in the United States. These bulletins may still be secured fro 
the Superintendent of Documents, 


Soil Conservation Servi, 
ington, D. C. 


: 4 2 ion; 

ton projects in soil CONSE cue 
Of soil conservation dist 

offices, 

Tennessee Valle 


Responsible f, 
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use of mineral resources, the promotion and coordination of 
industry and agriculture, surveys and plans for the proper use 
of land and other natural resources, and the general social and 
economic well-being of the valley. 


NATIONAL PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 
_ A number of private agencies and organizations are active 
in the conservation work. Among them are the following 
from whom pamphlets, bulletins, films, slides, charts, or ex- 


hibits, càn be secured: 

American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C. 
Encourages conservation in the field of forestry. 
American Forestry. 

American Nature Association, Washington, D. C. 
Issues books, a publication entitled, Nature Magazine, and other 
material to stimulate public interest in every phase of nature 
and the out-of-doors, and is devoted to the practical conserva- 
tion of the great natural resources of America. 

American Wildlife Institute, Washington, DiG: i ai 
An organization for the restoration of North American wildlife. 

Boy Scouts of America, National Office, 2 Park Avenue, New 


York, New York. scher e 
: S 7 : 

Among the “Merit Badge Series of publications issued by this 
E raging boy scout activities 


organization for the purpose of encou u 
in special fields are many which relate to conservation such as 


Agriculture, Animal Industry, Bird Study, Conservation, 


Forestry. š k 
Camp Fire Girls, 41 Union Square, New York, New York. 

Promotes conservation thru “Torch Bearer Craftsman in Con- 

servation” program and thru 


Magazine, 


Nature Lore. 


Film Librari 
Libraries n 
Contain motion pictures, slides, and perhaps flat picture packets 
which can be secured on a rental or gratis basis. Your local su- 
ave such film library catalogs. 


perintendent or principal should h ; 
Friends of tbe Land, 1638 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


Conducts an active program to develop understanding of wise 
land-use. Organizes local chapters, and supplies certain ma- 


terials. 
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i i side Committec. 
Garden Club of America. Conservation and Roadside Com 
598 Madison Avenue, New York, New York. ooa 
Prepares information on various aspects of EE ud 
i i izati x É 
operates with agencies and organizations developing c 


tion programs. Distributes material. i 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Department of Education. 
1734 N Street, Washington, D. C. ; A 

Has active program in the field of conservation activities. 

Girl Scouts, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York. 


: Arvati art of 
Has a program of Outdoor Life and Conservation as'a pa 
the girl scout work. 


Izaak Walton L 


z ; 2 icago, 
eague of America, Merchandise Mart, Chicag 
Illinois. 


Prepares and distributes material on woods, waters, and vai 
Publishes Outdoor America. Encourages organization of ue E 
Izaak Walton Leagues to enlist the interest and support of boys 
and girls in the cause of conservation. 


, . Es ç 4 LW. 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 

Washington 6, D.C. P ling 
The office has published a number of teachers bulletins dealing 


with conservation such as, Teaching Conservation in Elemen 

tary Schools, and Conservation Filis, - 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York: 
New York. š sil 

Collects and disseminates information on all types of recreat aa 

activities, ng on local community recreation 
projects, publishes monthly magazine, Recreation. Includes CU 
sideration of Conservation and nature projects in its recreation? 
activities, 


assists in carryir 


Wilderness Society, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C. " 
Publishes The Living Wilderness. Organized to furnish lesda 
ship and encourage activities directed toward the preservatio 


si " ich 
of our remaining wi tate and private lands whicl 
have no government: 


Wild Flower Preser 
ington, D. C. 


Prepares information and materials 9n the preservation of 
wild flowers, 


Idernesses on s 
al protection, 


vation Society, 3740 Oliver Street, Wash- 
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STATE AGENCIES 
Many individual states have issued information on resources 
in the form of booklets, bulletins, reports, charts, and guides. 
Such agencies as the following will often provide speakers as 
well as printed and audio-visual materials: 


vation, Agriculture, and Commerce 
lude operating departments or divi- 
sions specifically organized or responsible for conservation 
activities of many kinds. An inquiry directed to your own secre- 
tary of state will bring full information. 


State Department of Education 
A number of state education departments have issued teaching 


guides, bulletins, suggested units of work, bibliographies of 
books, pamphlets, films, and the like. Write to your state super- 
intendent of public instruction or commissioner of education for 
information, bibliographies, and loan kit publications. 

State Library p 
State libraries usually house considerable printed matter deal- 
ing with conservation in all fields. Your local library can arrange 


an inter-library loan if desired. 


State Departments of Conser 
Many state governments inc 


LOCAL AGENCIES 


Within the local community one may secure information 


and other aids from such sources as these: 


Colleges and Universities TE xÀ - 
Most institutions of higher learning include staff specialists with 
competence in the broad field of natural resources and their 
wiser use. It should prove worthwhile to make a specific re- 
quest of the president's office. 


County Agricultural Office UN 
Most rural counties in the United States maintain county agricul- 
tural offices which stress conservation in their educational work. 
A letter or telephone call to your county agricultural agent at 

als, pictures, slides, 


the county seat may provide printed materi : i 
films, and speakers as well as field trip, survey, service project, 


and work experience opportunities in your own locality. 
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District Office of tbe United States Soil Conservation Service n 
Every one of the forty-eight states has passed soil conserva ga 
legislation establishing local conservation districts. As of Deni 
ber 1946, 1793 such local districts have been organized. In Was i 
ington State for example, there are thirty-eight local distric 
field offices with regional headquarters in nine communities. 
Each of these local offices has literature available for school use. 


More Than a Byword 

In self-education, in the schools, in the public forum, a 
in the whole communication process of our time it is essentia 
that the wise use of natural resources becomes more than 4 
catch-phrase, more than a byword, more than a “subject” of 
study. Wise resource-use, as this volume has tried to define 
and sketch it, must be widely recognized as a major edu- 
cational problem of our time. It must permeate many aspects 
of the school curriculum; must become a significant Bobs 
eral theme to which many school and community activi- 
ties in art, biology, chemistry, English, home economics, in- 


dustrial arts, science, social studies, and other areas of study 
are closely related, 


Particularly in the now-emerging community school will 


Topriate use of resources be empha- 
ool that communitywide educatio? 


uman experience as transmute 


ol « um. The wise use of soil, mineral, 
water, and wildlife resources is actually prerequisite to the 
pe ig ca ea as well as our agricultural life; E 
our forests, hydr i ioana 

» hydroe ectric power, irrigation, flood controls 
food and clothing suppli 


l €s, Industrial Power and products 
to virtually every aspect of 


: Cone 9Ur common [ife and even to our 
national security itself, 
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Plan with vision—conserve carefully—use wisely—and we 
as a people can prosper in undreamed material achievement. 

But continue to exploit—waste—destroy—and social de- 
cline begins. 

Public ignorance and indifference are the twin threats to 
our common stability. Against them educators must advance 
m growing power the even more vital forces of popular en- 
lightenment and democratic social action. Z} fares our land— 
unless we study, plan, act. The challenge of wise use of re- 
Sources is upon this generation. In our response may lie our 


destiny and that of our children. 
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Port Huron 
ic Howard D. 


Crull, 
Schools 


Seibert, Alvena. 
Supervisor, 
1111 Beers Strect 


Secondary School 


aginaw ` 
Saginaw soe, Director of Eleron Ste 
Education. 620 South Jefferson Street 


Zipp, Ethel. Teacher 
1021 Burt Street 


Tre derson, J. Le Superintendent of 
Schools 
2340 Third Street 


ke 5 
Truax, James L4 Superintendent 
22100 Federal Avenue 


Walled Lake, 
Gregor. Kathleen. 


visor š 
Walled Lake Consoli 


x Snot Bess L.. Elementary 
Spent i Stuart 

Openlnder. iP 3252 Third Site) 
Randall, Don. Wayne High School 


Yo: Noble Lee, Head of Depart- 
ment of Education at College 
ichi. tate Norm: 
Michigan Stahel, Michigan State 


"Connor, M, 
9 Normal College 


Elementary Super- 
dated Schools 
Supervisor 


K L.. Superintendent 
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I88 LARGE WAS OUR BOUNTY 


i i 7: ie, District Principal 
Manley, Benton C., Senior High School Wahlert, Jennie, 1 
Manuel) Desa Jane Suera ig School 2918 Harper Street Univers 
cipal, 817 East Belmont Walsh, Hartt J., W ead, Department -oi 
Oliver, Stanley C., Professor of Edu- Wright, F. L Head, Dep 


cation Education, Washington University 
State Teachers College 


Tarkio : í Schools 
Pittman, Alice, Elementary Supervisor TO Wallace, Superintendent of Sc | 
4 s Apartments renton 4 Teacher 
e Lade SE cor of Tau Glazebrook, Ruth, Director of 
guage Arts „Training 
940 North Jefferson „513 Linn Street 
St. Joseph University City " Health and 
Blackwell, G. L., Superintendent of Manley, Helen, Director, Health GM 
* Schools — 7 hysical Education, Univ 
10th and Falix Streets S. Pubie Schools 1 
i 'arrensburg. — ist ructo! 
PEIUS. David K., Principal Hopkins, Mary Sue, Associate Insist 
5539 Page Boulevard Elementary Education. 
Armstrong, Arthur, Assistant Director of Education, 202 e 
American Junior Red Cross Webster Groves atant Supeyin: 
1709 Washington Avenue Garner, Charles, Assistant Sur 
Bahn, Dorothy C., 4231 Lee Avenue tendent Board oi Education, u 
Ba n, E: e ea Lec Avenue Pann George W., Gooda 
oss, Mabel E.. 4961 Laclede A: ( ackson, Euris J. 
Boswell, Nellie R. ie a 1035 ‘Tuxedo Boulevard 
s 3E Burrwood Drive 
uerkle, argaret 
6040 Kingsbury MONTANA 
Buerkle, Mary Elizabeth Billings z 
6040 ` Kingsbury Aikins, Lincoln J., Registrar 
Bush, Mildred B., Primary Supervisor Dean of Basic College, ate Normal 
6897 Waterman Avenue Eastern Montana State > 
Casey, Martha S.. Elementary Principal Barber, Catherine 
Bryan Hill School, 2128 Gano Avenue 114 Avenue D —— 
E| espermann, Margaret Condon, Mary M., Director 
ndiana s 


Elliott, Lucy C., Supervisor of Special 
Schools 


Student. Activities 
E; 
911 Locust Street 


tern Mont: E 
» Mary, Assistant Professor 


State Normal 


of 


" Education » 

Gilliland, John W., Principal 2914 7th Avenue North ndent 
Bellevue School, 1027 Bellevue Avenue Gallagher, M. C., Superinte 
err, Margaret, Assistant Editor 


1808 Washington Avenue 
«acy, Virginia R, 
8226 Flora Avenue 


pletten Enola, Elementar: 


P. O. Box 1677 aal 
Lausted, Alice. lementary Princi 

205 North 26th Stree! ation 
Mortons Jomm Act Denn of Educatio 
y Teacher 1409 3rd Street West 

ates Avenue Apt, C.] cterson, A. B., President 1 schoo, 

Lee, Charles A., Professor of Education Eastern Montana State Norma 
and Director of 


i Edueati ices ale, J, G., Principal 
Washington Univerity on oes NU ds acher 
Long. Ernestine M. J., Normandy High Ryan, Valborg H., Critic Tea 
School 425 Lewis Avenue 
NM aston Avenue Bozeman 
Marth, a 3 
wA. Clarence Street Od 
Milles, À. L. Evangelical Lutheran Montana. State 
oard for Parish Education BER y. erintendent 
Morton, ede feiern Avenue Seht Dira Noe 9 
À |. Irene, a " H rinci 
4042 "Connecting neipal Schmidt, Florence, Principal 
Reynolds,” y gh, United Christian Mis. Reece school 
5 'ocie! ci 
3700. Pine Boulevard Baldwin, Boyd F., Frenchtown Sch» 
DD "lint jementary Principal “Heaton Theima, Consultant in Muse 
55 'venue > p z * : 3 
Saleta, Rev. E. T. Librarian; Concordia Ryan, Rees BUD eant in Ble 
Pritzlaff Memorial Lib mentary Education 
sal De Mun Sa | AS Maryland Hotel a 
eidlitz, Mabel, Prima, i elena intendent 
Maple Avenue Supervisor Carleton, Linus J., Superintend plic 
Selman, William N., Assistant Super- T o Department of Pul 
910 Éostst, Stregk Instruction intendent of 
Seubert, Eugene Hie Ba Ireland, Elizabeth, Superinte 
Dena eene E., Head of English ublic Instruction 
5802 Bartmer 


f 
nent o: 
Peterson, Lilian L., State Depart"! 


Public Instruction 


LIST OF MEMBERS 189 


Rovs., Cassie F., Principal 


Lewistown 
Manning, C. J.. Superintendent "Harrison and. Walnut School 
“Junior High School Building 2609 Bristol Street Buy 
Missoula. Taylor, L. O. 
Ames, W. R., Professor of Education 4314 Dodge Street 
Montana State University Wayne 
Maucker, J. W.. Dean impero, Howard E.. State Teachers 
Montana State University Coilege 
Terry Traster, Stella, Supervisor 
Stith, Beryl N. 909 Lincoln Street 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
Beatrice Carson City 
Burnham, Mary L., Elementary Super- Bray, Mildred, State Superintendent of 
visor Public Instruction 
Box 355 Las Vegas ^ Ç 
Chadron Copenhaver, Roxie, Deputy Superin- 
Ellwood, Robert S.. Nebraska State tendent 
Teachers College Box 390 
Grand Tsland Stewart š eta 
Morrison, Ida E., Reservation Principal. 


Wiltse, Earle W. Superintendent of ;. 
son Indian Agency 


Schools, 5th at Elm Street 


a 
AES Blanche C., Assistant Professor — Ngw Ha 
OE Education, Hastings College NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hickman Concord LN 
Davenport, William, F.. Superintendent Fuller, Edgar, Commissioner of Educa- 
of Schools Q tion, State House 
Kearney Kells Grae OE 
i Shpa 30 Church " 
iae DE Lewis, Gertrude M.. Elementary Super- 
Lincoln i j visor z 5 
Beattie, Merle M., Director of Elemen- mud Department of Education 
tary Education, P Paul F.. Jr. Superintendent 
Board of Education Office , Poehler on Street 
Bedell, Ralph C., Teachers College P 
University of Nebraska [x 
Bur Leo P. NEW JERSEY 
tate Capitol 2 Atlantic City 
Be Cases L. Executive Scores Atlantic CES, Teacher 
Nebraska State chers Association Mes yrth Ohio Avenue 
605 South 14th Street Bayonne 
Davis, Hazel, Assistant Professor "ond H. H. 
Elementary Education, "Teachers. Col- 1138 Boulevard 
tege elvidere 3 a 
University of Nebraska Belvidere Marcia A., Helping Teacher 
Greer, Edith S. 319 Market Street 
1972 Sewell Weber, Julia 
Mielenz, Mary M. 303 Third Street 
3241 Hol lerkeley, Heights 257 
Morton, a tet Er niversity of Nebraska Bekele Jer, Bernard W- Box 257 
S oe EE Colles Farnos Lane 
Saylor, Galen, Teachers ‘ollege Blackwo: 6 Teu 
Jniv Y Nebraska on, Doris Ps Camden County 
M Ad Renae Mawson. Teacher, Black Horse Pike 
2 i 7 ld 
NIA n Moped Jerome C. Secon, Surer 
Sf Education, University of Ne burte, Administration Building | 
1344 North 38th Street Broad Street and Belleville Avenue 
i Din Helping Teacher 


Waite, Eva 

tere EC Sheppard, Irene Be 

Wilson, Clara O.. Chairman " 232 High Street 
Department of Elementary Education — Caldwell anor 

Teachers College Noxes,,Pyfountain Avenue 


achetursity of Nebraska 
McCook Camden JU quneevio 
y visor MeKendree, E, Wallis, Supervisor 
Jese ODE West ineen ee cKementary Schools 
Ni pu i ap OM wy, Gone, Prinsip 
E LE Guidance Director aswara School, 6 Emerson Street 
"M Ludo bos Fee Gertrude Ais, Abra ca 
TRA gaythe K., Principal Panzer College Si Physical Education 
,Edythe Ko Prins and Hygiene 
3629 “Californi a ^ 
[RIS Ro A, South High Schools pri Edgewater qnam F., Supervising 
- i ° visor E A » : 
niney, Elizabeth. 3g South gth Street Principal 
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DUET 
. ER nor, 
‘Woodrow Wilson Scheel #19 
Edgar Road 
1 
Ms NUS NOISE 
ural School Supervisor 
413 North Main Street 
1n 


Shotwell, Fred C. 
Supervising Principal 
Hackensack 
Demartine, Frank, Teacher 3 
Director of Health and Physical 


Education, Broadway School 
Hoboken 


Gosch, Olga A. 
ü 809 Hudson Street 
ingt 
DLIbyS Herschel S., Superintendent of 


Schools, 1253 Clinton Avenue 
Jersey City 


Carr, Louis D., Principal 
School #23, Romaine Avenue 
Hendrickson, Mary 
27 Sheffield Street 
egan, Arthur J, 
Romaine Avenue ? 
Saul Anna E, Supervisor, Upper 
rammar Grades 
259 Woodlawn Avenue 
Shaver, John J., High School 
Supervisor, 2 Harrison Avenue 


cigand, Elsie 
50 Reservoir Avenue 
Leonia 


Caswell, Hollis L., Professor of Edus 
cation 

,209 Hillcrest Avenue 

odi 


Sister M. Veronica, Felician S 
S. F. 


er, 
Immaculate Conception Convent 
Long Branch 


Bergen, Doroth, » Teacher 
Garfield School 
Tuesdell, Marguerite, Helping 
Teacher, 389 Bath Avenue 
Madison 
George, Gertrude, Elementary Supervisor 
entral School 
Meplewdod: 
omax, Paul S., Professor Educati, 
21 BERN Ote essor of Education 
Merchantville 
arren, Hope 
3022 Penn Street 
Millburn 
Basler, Roosevelt, 
Millburn Townsh: 
DL S.. Assistai 
Mi Township Public Schools 
New Brunswick 
Hawker Ei J., Director 
udent Training, 
for WonaininR New Tersey College 
Morristown 
Keephart, Ariline 
34 Colonial Road 
Newark 
Boutilier, Chairman, 
a d & 
entral C. & T. Hi 
Gaisser, Lillie J., bine, School 


rector of Instructio 
t. Prospect Avenue ^ 


Phelps, Amelia M., Vice rine: 
Newton Street Schoof | “incipal 


Department of 


Taplin, Ida, Supervisor of Speech 
Board of Education 
uec ia T. Supervisor 
Elementary Education 12 
10 Suydam Street, Apt. 12 
Mise "Harry Wa Director of 
Guidance 
40 74th Street 
isor 
(Haynes: Grace B., Elementary Superviso! 
449 Main Street A 
PM William H., Superintendent o 
208 Carty Administration Building 
Masiello, Joseph 
309 East 23rd Street a 
4 High 
P'Siier M." Wenceslaus, St, James Hi 
P School e 
itman . tir 
i a F., Gloucester vs 
Se dn ee. 61 Pitman Avent 
Pleasantville Ë 
Helfrich, Eleanor, Director 
Elementary Schools 
201 E. Verona Avenue "m 
E Princina] 
High School, 305 New Jersey p 
S uperviso! 
BIO A., Elementary Supervis 
Ri Mechanic Street School 
EROR A., Music Rape aii 
Ridgefield Junior High Sch 
Ridgefield Park d 
Forrester, Gertrude, Director — 
‘Guidante. 71 Overpack Avenue 
Ridgewood a 
ohnston, Ruth S., Principal .. 
George Washington Element: : 
Sa en C., Assistant princips 
Scotch Plains High Schoo - 
Trenton £ Public 
Durrell, T. J., D. partment of Ping 
MES Trenton ‘Trust Buil 
Finger, Mary H., Principal 
Gregory School 
Roda ames T 3 
116 Parkway Avenue _ tary 
Hoppock, Anne, Assistant in Eleme puh- 
Education, State Departmen 
lic Instruction 1 
Hummer, Myrtle H., Parker Schoo 
nion Street 
Johnson, Eua um 
a uctio! 
Lawrence, ‘Berths, Dean of Instr 
State Teachers ‘College icr 
Morrison, Howard D.. Sunervis 
Principal, South Clinton an 
Avenues T Elementary 
Smith, Ethel L., Director, E Street 
Education. 301 West State $ 
Stryker, Ethel M., Viceprincip: 
Junior High School #5 
nion m 
Huntington, Elizabeth A., Classro? 
„Teacher 
U Livingston School 
nion Cit ry 
Gminder, Mrs. G. W., Elementar 
Supervisor 
545 41st Street 


School 


; LIST OF MEMBERS 


Roach, Maria i 
519.150 Bp priu 
? sur Ww. 
Washinton Street 
ililand, E. L., S vii 
SET upervisor 
Weed of Schools, Box 228 
aldwin, Ruth L, Primar i 
i m n ary Supervisor 
Franklin School, Prospect Street and 
x. Newton Place 
ue Ethel M., Elementary 
inci v 
West Orange ' 711 Glen Avenue 
ohnson, Inez M., Elementary Su ervi: 
Board of Educati eS 
Woodbridge lucation Office 
2B Ruth E, Chairman of 
Ege 490 Rahway 
ber, Grace C., High School Librarian 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 
gelow, Margaret 
1,222, North Carlisle 
eard, Nell D., Superviso! 
1 Education 
M ndian School 
azurel, Eleanor G., Coordinator 
unior-Senior High School 
Sist, 3rd and Lead Avenues 
[i Mary Eva, Dean 
atholic "Teachers College of New 
Mexico 
Sch Indian School Road, Box 671 
SIE Erna, Elementary Supervisor 
Ti. 6 East Silver Avenue " 
PES L. S., Professor of Education 
Bernalillo orth Sycamore 
iror, Paul, Supervisor 
c, Box 56 
apitan 
IY E. C. Superintendent 
s. h 
Carlsbad ic Schools 
ovum George E., High School 
Was Sed Curriculum, 310 East 
Clovis Church Street 
Marshall, R. E., Clovis M 
Pie of Education 5 
gein Maude, Rural Supervisor 
ptt County Boar of Education 
R 
Hosmer, Oscar H., Principal 
inp soe Gold Street 
edina, Edward, Supervisor 
La: P. O. Box 396 
a Crucis i 
Mcher, Elsa, Elementary Supervisor 
H 06 Hinton Avenue 
in Vegas 
Te Toei Supervisor 
Portales Seventh Street 


r in Indian 


unicipal Board 


Friesen, Maria S. Home Economics 

Instructor, Eastern New Mexico 
College 

t Professor 


Mallory, Mrs. A. C., Assistan 
R. in Education, Dox 776 
aton 
Lesson, Marjorie, Elementary P 
21 North 4th Street 


rincipal 


IQI 


Roswell 
Totten, Clyde. Elementary Principal 


703 South Michigan Avenue 


Santa Fe .. 
Barber, Gail N., Directory of Elementary 


Education, Depart: i 
EA tion Deae ment of Education 
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Neal, Elma A., A. 
Elementary Di 


sistant Superintendent 
sion 
141 Lavaca Street 
Sister Adelaide Marie 
Our Lady of the Lake College 
Stark, Helen V. 
414 Florida Street 
San Augustine A 
Payne, Elma J., Elementary Principal 
Box 472 
Talco 4 
Hughes. J. Lyndal, Superintendent 
- Pis RR 
emple : ome 
Humphrey, J. R., Municipal Building 
Velasco P ms 
Brown, Mary Alice, Primary Principal 
Velasco Elementary School 
AMD OQ. B., Box 454 
Taco 
Brandon, Bertha M., Elementary 
Supervisor 
Waco Public Schools _ 
Butler, Marion C., Assistant 
Superintendent 
2316 Colcord Avenue 4 
Fothergill, Mrs. Charles S., Primary 
Supervisor 
McLennon County, Courthouse 
Lux, Clara 
1326 South 5th 
Webster ° 
Greene, P. H., Superintendent 
Webster Independent School District 
MeWhirter, Margaret, Elementary 
Principal 
Weber, Alan G., High School Principal 
West Columbia 
Haines, Hazel S. 
P. O. Box 181 
Winters 
Lasater, I, L., Superintendent of Schools 
White Deer 


Weaks, Mrs, B. R., Director Supervision 


Street 


UTAH 


Beaver 
Bennett. Erma 
Brigham City 
Jensen, Norma, Primary Supervisor 
„„ Board of Education 
SUEDE kI 
roesbeck, Lue, Primary Supervisor 
Board of Education 
Huntington 
McMillan, Mary L., Elementary Super- 
visor 
Aneval 
scarson, T. E., Superintend 
Piute School District. oe 
. 
McCracken, Sara, Elementar: is 
NES adinim y Supervisor 
iller, William P., Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Ogden City Sch 
2351 Grant Avenue VY SY 
Panauitch 
ozers, Sadie, Elementary 
, Garfield County School D. 
Price — 
Valentine, Ruth, Elementa: 
arbon County School 


Supervisor 
istrict 


ty Supervisor 


District 
pu 
ndrew, Cathryn M., Elementary Super- 
Box 309 
Moffitt, J. 


+ C., Provo Public Schools 


LARGE WAS OUR BOUNTY 


Peterson, Hermese, Elementary Training 
School aie 
Brigham Young Unive 
Richfield s 
Nielson. Mary, Supervisor 
Sevier School District 
Salt Lake Cit x 
“Arnesen, Arthur E., Supervisor of 
s s Be eer 
440 East Ist South Street 
Campbell, Jennie. State Director of 
Elementary Education 
223 State Capitol n 
Clark, Arthur Qus Superi 
2 th State Street , Art 
Punhan sand R.. Supervisor of 2 
440 East First Street South í Music 
Morris, Nerva. R., Supervisor 0! ^ 
440 East Ist South Street 
Williams, Margaret, Director. 
tary Education | 
Granite School District 
3234 S. State Street 
Sandy ç 
Jensen, Fredia, Primary Superv 
112 West Ist Street N. 
St, G sot 
Winsor, Tillie, Elementary Sunervis 
Vernal p 
Shaffer, Pearl, Teacher 
Box 279 


Elemen- 


isor 


VERMONT 
Barre i s 
"Taylor, Charles, Barre City Schools 
Bennington 
Lanigan, Mary A. 
visor 


, Elementary Super: 


246 Union Street 
Burlington 
Hunt, Lyman G., Jr. 
37 Clif Street 
Rutland 
Allingham, Jennie C. 
21 Woodstock Avenue 
South Ryegate 
Hall, Elizabeth 
Springfield 
Boren. Ryeng 2 
2 ive Street z per- 
Jenkins, Ethel M., Elementary SW 
T 
Springfield Public Schools 


VIRGINIA 


Abingdon v 
Lester, Eleanor, Elementary Super 
" Washington County Schools b 
Alexandria " uper- 
Richardson, Howard R., Assistant $ 

intendent 
k 207 S. Patrick Street s 
Amelia. er" 
Coleman, Mary E, Elementary SUP 
A visor 
Appomattox visor 
Savedge, Mary A., County Super”! 
Arlington 
Dankers, Mrs. George 
712 S. Admas Street $ 
Gravatte, Florence, Elementary 
upervisor 
4400—18th North Assistant 
Johnson, Emily W., Research ASS 
.2139 N. Quebec Street 
Pitts, Claudia B. 
1026 South Rolfe Street 


isor 


LIST OF M EMBERS 


Rich, W. W. Jr.. Director of 
Instruction 
Courthouse 
Root, Blake S. 
412 N. Thomas Street 
Smith, Gertrude, Supervisor of 


ice 
Wilhelms, Fred T., Assistant Director 
Consumer Education Study 
3111—20th Street North 
Bedford 
Duskill, Madeline, Elementary Super- 
visor 
Liberty Academy 


Blackstone 
Bierbower, Ada R. Elementary Super- 


visor. 
618 S. Maine Street 
Bowling Green 
"iie. Oakie, Box 251 
Lockhart, Lucy, Supervisor of Instruc- 
tion 
Bristol 
"Robinson, Ruth. Elementary Supervisor 
824 Fairmount Avenue 
Buckingham |... 
Blakey,, Letitia, Elementary Supervisor 
Buckingham County 


Covington 
Hodnett, Walter L., Elementary Super- 
visor 
School Board Office 
Howell, Catherine, Elementary Super- 
visor 
Alleghany Public Schools 
Crozet : 
Washington, M. B. Mrs, Supervisor 
of. Elementary Education 
Culpeper,” 


Einstein, Helen 
109 W. Slaughter 


Schools 


Danville ^. 
Powell, Mary E.. Principal 
Robert E. Lee School 
Loyal Street 
Dinwiddie |... " 
Ellmore. Elizabeth, Supervisor of In- 
struction 


East Hampton p à * 
Alexander, Marie, Supervisor of Ele- 


mentary Instruction 
8 River Road 


Faber 4 
‘Martin, Zadie D., Supervisor 
Fairfax 
Fellows, Jeanette Luther, 
Supervisor of Instruction 


gp oH 
Tear * Fox 707 
alis chasei Jr., Falls Church 


Robinson, Charles H. 
High School 


Farmville : 
Carter, Alice, E.. Supervisor 6th Grade, 
Campus Training School 


702 High Street 


Johnson. E: 
Teaching Materials 

State Teachers College 
Fork Union : 

Heard, L. Wallace. Miss 


Frankli: 
Elementary Super- 


ctor Bureau of 


Cornelia, 


essor of 


209 


Miller, C. W., General Supervi 
Fredericksburg School Department 


Front Royal 
‘Keyser, Mrs. Leslie Fox, Supervisor of 


Elementary Schools 


Gloucester. 
Miles. Agnes, Supervisor Gloucester 


County Schools 


Goochland 
Green, Caroline U., Elementary Super- 


visor 


Gore 
Beable, Paul D., Principal 


Grundy 
erRerland, Edwin S., Elementary 
Supervisor 
p. O. Box 55 


Halifax 
‘Barksdale. Mary 0.» Supervisor of 


Elementary Schools 


Hampton MAG 

ryant, Alice G., Elementa: vi 

quur ead le ry Supervisor 
Chandler, Elizabeth W., Associate Pro- 


fessor_of Education 
Hampton Institute 


Box 24 
Gholson, G. James 
George P. Phenix High School 
McCoy. Margaret Treherne, Elementary 


Supervisor 
. Elizabeth City County Schools 
Mitchell, Eva C. Supervisor 
Elementary Student "Teaching 
Hampton Institute 
Harrisonburg 
Dinwiddie, Mary, Rural Elementary 
par 


upervisor 
Wellington Apartments 
Main Street 
Pence, Wilbur S., High School Counselor 
Madison College 
Shull, Lucibel 
373 S. Mason Street 
Stanley. B. L., Principal 
ell Avenue 


56 Cantr 
Mrs. J. Kemper, County Super- 


Stap! 
visor 
550 South Mason Street 


Hopewell x 
Pond, Eleanor. Elementary Supervisor 
k Copeland School 


Patric! 
Huddleston š j 
Turner, Reva, Elementary Supervisor 
Bedford County 
Jewell Ridge E 
Blanche, Supervisor of Schools 


Penny. 
Jewell Ridge Šchool 


svill 
Jonesy a, John A« Director of In 
struction 
rd of Education 


Lee County Boa: 


Kenbridge 
Robr oa Elsie Judy. Elementary Super- 
visor 
Box 196 

Kilmarnock. 
Whaley, Frances 
visor 
King William 
Hamilton, India 
Lebanon ge, Robert P. Director of In- 
struction 
Leale, Adelaide, Elementary 
ity ; 
Loudon Jen, Director of Instruction 


|, Helen, 
Haertel, Helens ei School Board 


T., Elementary Super- 


Supervisor 
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